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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 
















Crops don’t just grow like Topsy—not any more. 
Today’s farmer is a real businessman—a combination 
weatherman, mechanic and accountant as well as a 
master of agriculture or animal husbandry. Even 
so, he faces the hazards of fire and hail that 
could wipe out his year’s work—except that he is 
protected by insurance. That’s why farmers and 
Home Insurance agents work hand-in-hand — partners 
in protection and production. 

P.S.—those agents talk the farmer’s language, too. 
That’s why they make such a fine team. 


A 


FIRE 


he farmer’s fri 
welcomed the Home agent and the insurance protec 
he has brought on crops, buildings and equipment, 


* THE HOME* | 


- : , (0- 
CKasurence Lonpotetyy’ 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and, the homes of American industry. 


HOW T0 GROW...IN A BUSINESSLIKE WAY 





Are you in this picture? 

How long since you have had an expert 
insurance survey of your home, 
furnishings and personal belongings? 
Better do it soon—you'll be surprised 
at the total value of your possessions, 
and how little it costs to have full 
protection forthem. 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 
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Whatever your busiress or profession 
... whatever your refrigeration need... 
you'll get the most efficient and econom- 
ical installation possible from your local 
distributor of McCray Commercial 
Refrigeration. 

Your factory-trained McCray dis- 
tributor is accustomed to meeting and 
solving an almost endless variety of re- 
frigeration problems. And his McCray 





Everything in 
Commercial Refrigeration 


Kendallville, Indiana 
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McCray Refrigerator Company, inc. 



















line of reach-in refrigerators, freezers, 
walk-in coolers, condensing units and 
display cases is so varied and versatile 
that he can meet your requirements 
without resorting to expensive 
“custom” building. 

Traditional McCray quality and 
service come to you without price pen- 
alty. Call your local McCray distributor 
(look in classified) or use the coupon. 


' 

McCray Refrigerator Company, Inc. . 

4426 McCray Court 1 

Kendallville, Indiana 1 

Please have your factory-trained distributor call on me. | understand this places me under ; 

no obligation whatsoever. : 

; My Name. .cccccccccccccccccccscccccscescccscccrccsccecescreceseeeseeues . ; 
' 

: Disee PONG Ss 6 GOs o Chea See hehe re wtredicedcdeoerdosvcscoccccceeccesweeesese : 

' 

B Street & Nowe. .ssesseeceeccccccensnseeseeeceseseecsceseesscssssssrsseenes ' 

+ City ond State... ....05 ee esac ce asc cencccdbesamnie ' 
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RING-LAR COMPANY sna 


SHEET METAL ~HEATING~ ROOFING CONTRACTO) 
® 1005 NORTH WATER STREET © 
“Decatur~ Ulineis 


April 3, 1952 


George S. May Company 
Engineering Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


I am sure you will be int i results we have 
Tealised from your Business En, T : t i ust 
one year since your engineers completed t 


When we called you in, we felt that we 
full capacity of our facilities and supervis 


By streamlining our operations; by eli 
of effort; by definitely assigning responsibili 
you made it possible for us to increase production 50 per cent 
without any increase in floor space machinery and without 
adding a single key man to our for 


The simplified accounting system yo e 
has made it possible for us to get a cleare 
current profit and expense p: tion without 
bookkeeping staff. With the reased production 
have been impossible under our former accounting system 


Both management and sup icors are happy with the incentive 
plan your engineers laid out ru It has meant reduced friction 
and a finer spirit of cooperation through-out the entire organization, 


We are now convinced that by following your recommendations, 
we can handle a further 50 per cent increase in production with 
our present facilities and man power. 


When problems arise in the future, we shall certainly ask 
you to help us solve then. 


Cordially yours, 
KING-LAR COMPANY 
ca ae 
By 
Frank Larson 
President 
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Put this vast 
reservoir of business 
knowledge to work for 
your company! 


S.May Company 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 
CHICAGO 6, Engineering Building NEW YORK 17, 122 E. 42nd St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 2, 291 Geary Street 


CANADA, 660 St. Catherine Street, Montreal 
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Farmers spend less time in the 


field— mye wok 








eeewith the 
help of a B-W PESCO PUMP 





With the rugged, dependable hydraulic system on the powerful Farmall 
Super C tractor with Fast-Hitch, farmers have complete finger-tip control 
Of the tillage tools. Control that helps ease and speed their field work, thus 
saving time for other chores. 

To power this work-saving, time-saving hydraulic system, International 
Harvester uses a small hydraulic pump engineered and produced by Borg- 
Warner’s Pesco Products Division. Weighing only three pounds, it operates 
at 1200 psi, pumps 4% gallons per minute at 2800 rpm. “Pressure Loaded”, 
it provides a uniform rate of flow regardless of changes in fluid tempera- 
ture, viscosity, or load conditions. 

This application of Pesco hydraulic pumps to modern farming methods 
is a typical example of how Borg-Warner’s broad engineering skills and 
extensive production facilities serve America every day—through the auto- 
motive, agricultural, aviation, marine, and home appliance industries. 


B-W engineering makes it work B-W production makes it available 


185 products in all are made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW + BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL - CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR + DETROIT GEAR ~ FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING » LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS - MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. - NORGE 
NORGE HEAT - PESCO PRODUCTS - REFLECTAL + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS - WARNER GEAR - WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. - WOOSTER DIVISION 









ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


VETERAN WASHINGTON news- 
man SAM STAVISKY wrote “Labor’s 
Political Plans for ’54,” an informa- 
tive story starting on page 25 of this 
issue. 

Mr. Stavisky covers the labor- 
management front for the Washing- 
ton Post. In the accompanying photo 
he is shown at his desk in the Post 
newsroom. 

Mr. Stavisky started newsgather- 
ing in Boston, Mass., got additional 
experience in Rochester, N. Y., and 
he reached the Washington beat in 
1938. 

“Ever since,” he says, “wonderful 
Washington has been my oyster, a 
fascinating oyster ever productive of 
pearls to the hard pry. Sure, Wash- 
ington is also a mystery and a con- 
fusion, girdled by impenetrable red 





es 


ELLIS 
tape and guarded by gobbledygook- 
armed bureaucrats; but cut through 
the snarl and the semantics, through 
the snafus and the statistics, and al- 
ways on the other side is the story.” 


STANLEY ROSS has been working in 
and around Latin America for the 
past 12 years as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, publisher and consultant 
to what he describes as “sick” news- 
papers in need of professional pre- 
scriptions for recovery. 

Mr. Ross has visited every coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere at 
least once—and made five different 
trips to Venezuela last year. 

A year-long investigation of com- 
munist influence in Latin America 
gave Mr. Ross the background to 
write “Dagger at Our Backs,” which 


| begins on page 42 of this issue. His 


inquiry was conducted at the request 
of a group of Latin American anti- 
communist regimes which, he says, 
“fear that the U. S. Government is 
not fully aware of the danger of the 
movement in Latin America.” 

Mr. Ross is 39, married and, be- 
tween trips to South America, makes 





his home in Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
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When some one is in trouble you can 
call up people to help you. If some one is sick 
you can call the doctor. And if your house is 
on fire you call the fire department. 

















Drone of the most interesting illustrations of the value of the telephone come 


from children. Here are a few, selected from many hundreds by grade-school pupils. 
They show imagination and a characteristic way of telling a story in a few words. 


Take, for instance, the words ““Telephones are very useful.” 


We couldn’t sum it up better than that in a hundred years. 


Badd Telephone System 


LOCAL to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 
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What is there about Wausau, Wisconsin, that 





makes it the ideal home for one of the world’s + 


most important insurance companies ? 


Mr. Ross (seated, left) has 
a friendly “‘Kaffeeklatsch”’ 
with Pres!W.G. Whyte and 
V. Pres. M. C. Engstrom 
(standing) of Wausau’s 
First American State Bank 
—a correspondent of thé 
Chase National. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are “good people to do business with.” 


There’s a little bit of Wausau on 
the sidewalks of New York — 
and in all the 89 cities where this 
Company has offices. We write all 
lines of fire and casualty insurance 
—everything but life insurance. 
Our largest line is wcrkmen’s com- 
pensation. We have two reputa- 
tions, born and raised in Wausau, 
that we aim to hold. The first is 


that we'd rather prevent than just 
pay for an accident. Our accident- 
prevention program, second to 
none, means lower insurance costs 
to policyholders. The second is 
claim service. Handled direct by 
our branches, this service is un- 
excelled in the insurance field for 
care and fairness, with a signal 
record for prompt payments. 











rn 


Employers Mutuals asked a visiting 
New York banker for his comments. 


Here is his story: 


Wausau 
Sto ry 


By FRANCIS G. ROSS, Vice President 
Chase National Bank, New York 


e There’s a “personality” about Wausau. It’s a 
personality you like. 


You feel it when you visit Wausau’s First Amer- 
ican State Bank and have a cup of coffee (in the 
board room!) with some of the officers. You feel 
it when they tell you what they did during Christ- 
mas week. A full-time organist played Christmas 
music in the lobby, and school children came in 
and serenaded the bank’s customers with carols. 


You feel it when you meet Wausau business- 
men—when you see Ed Seim, for example, stand- 
ing out in front of his haberdashery nodding and 
chatting with passers-by. 


You feel it when you drop over to ‘““The Mint,” 
Milt Mueller’s popular Wausau restaurant where 
shoppers and Third street businessmen gather for 
their morning coffee. Hearing I was visiting from 
New York, Milt insisted on our having a cup of 
coffee ‘‘on the house.” 


You feel it when Robert Hagge tells you about 
the Community Chest Drive he headed up this 
year. They brought in $98,000 — a mighty good 
showing for a city of 9000 families. Robert added 
proudly that 100% of the employees of his own 
company, Employers Mutuals, gave to the Fund. 


You feel this “‘personality’’ about Wausau. And 
you know that Employers Mutuals naturally 
absorbed that personality, made it the measure of 
a way of doing business. And how could a com- 
pany with such a spirit help but succeed in a 
country like this where most of us are ““Wausau” 
basically —and like it that way? 
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> EXPERTS REVAMP economic indices. 

Decision stems from economic reasons 
—but still promises political fire- 
works. 

(Privately, G.0.P. leaders hope up- 
dating some formulae will take punch 
out of Democratic “hard times" vote 
pitch.) 

Here's an example of what's happen- 
ing: 

Federal Reserve shifts production in- 
dex to 1947-49 base. 

Production had been based on 1935-39 
period. 

New figures include television, elec- 
tronics, air-conditioning, aviation, 
other fast-growing industries. 

Durable goods now have same weighted 
value as non-durables. 

New index includes seasonal factors 
(vacations, number of working days in 
month, inventory policy, etc.), thus 
levels off steep dips. 

Over-all, new index will show greater 
growth in.output since '47 (35 per cent 
up to this year), aS compared with 27 
per cent by old figures. 


> LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS grow in Con- 
gress. 

Here's tentative line-up for this 
month (but it can change when March 
business activity, final employment 
figures are in): 

Government spending—it's due for 
rise, not cut, despite action of con- 
gressional committees. 

Farm price supports—debate will rage 
between flexible backers (75 to 90 per 
cent of parity) and rigid supporters 
(90 per cent). Minor support reductions 
shape up. 

Social Security—coverage, 
are in for further increases. 

Foreign trade—there'll be more 
Studies. President may get limited 
authority to adjust tariffs through 
fiscal '55. Probability: No action. 

Taft-Hartley—pro-labor and pro- 
business sections, recommended by Ad-= 
ministration, will be watered down. 
Result: Little change. 

Tax revision—any guess is a good one 
now. 

Note: There will be November effect 
on all legislative action. 


benefits 


p> TEN PER CENT rise in corporate earn- 
ings compared with year ago is reported 
by National City Bank of New York. 

Bank compiled current reports of 
2,359 companies covering 1953 opera- 
tions, found earnings total $9,900,- 
000 000 after taxes. 

Compares with $9,000,000,000 for same 
companies year ago. 

Greatest rise—38 per cent—shows up 
in iron, steel; reflects recovery from 
1952 strike. Others up: textiles, 
clothing, leather and shoes, rubber 
products, paint. 

Lower net came in beverages, coal 
mining, variety chains, wholesale and 
miscellaneous, amusements, real estate. 

Tax effect: Manufacturing profits 
rose 17 per cent pretax, 11 per cent 
after tax. 


> MORE THAN 2,000,000 Korea veterans 
have entered job market in past year. 

That's substantial segment of labor 
force. 

How are the vets making out, 
wise? 

More than 90 per cent hold jobs or 
are self-employed. Six per cent are 
in school or unable to work. 

Less than four per cent are jobless. 

Note: Since many entered service from 
school or college, percentage of unem- 
ployment is actually lower after serv- 
ice than before. 

Note, too: 5 per cent jobless immedi- 
ately after Korea compares with 8.2 per 
cent following World War II. 


job- 


> FRINGE BENEFIT demands may slow up 
this year. 

The reason? 

Congress probes collection, invest- 
ment of welfare, retirement funds. Some 
unions go slow on new demands, pending 
outcome. 

Union leaders want to keep control of 
fund collections—aren't likely to push 
more fringe demands into public spot- 
light. 


Lawmakers’ studies may result in 


recommendations for state-administered 
system. 
Note: Probe isn't likely to look into 
biggest funds—railroad and miners. 
First is administered by federal gov- 
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ernment ; second has good bill of 
health. 


> KEEP YOUR EYE on steel production 
this month. 

It’s rising—but a bit slower than 
past seasonal trends. 

If the curve bends upward, look for 
up-swing in business activity. 

If it dips: Best bet is that U. S. 
will move quickly to shore it up. 

Here are the signs to look for: 

l. Firming (or softening) of scrap 
price—bellwether of the industry. 

2. Inventory build-up among steel 
consumers against strike outlook. 

3. Spring rise in home and industrial 
construction. 

4. Spring rise in demand for farm 
implements. 

Notes: Steel's now producing at around 
70 per cent of capacity, or 1,720,000 
tons weekly. 

But new mills boost capacity: In '48, 
industry turned out 1,695,000 tons 
weekly at 94.1 per cent of capacity. 


> FOOD FOR THOUGHT: How's consumer con- 
fidence holding up? 

Here's one sign: 

Americans have bought $114,515,000,- 
000 in Savings Bonds (all types) since 
1935. 

After 18 years, two wars and two 
business downturns (1937-38, 1948-49), 
they're still holding on to $57,918,- 
000,000 worth—50.58 per cent. 

Of $10,754,000,000 in E bonds matured 
during past three years, owners hold 
75.4 per cent—$8,108,000,000 worth—on 
continuing interest plan. 

Average annual redemptions over past 
10 years equal about 12 per cent of 
amount outstanding at year's end. 


> WHERE DOES your sales income go? 

Here's how 100 largest U. S. corpora- 
tions spend theirs: 

More than half (56.3 per cent) is 
paid out for goods and services pur- 
chased from others. 

This amounts to more than twice as 
much as that paid for wages and 
salaries. 

It's 10 times greater than all tax 
levies, larger than all other expenses 
and profits combined. 





So slip this under the glass on your : 
desk: 

Care in buying's as important as en- 
thusiasm in selling. 


a 


> EMPLOYES' SHARE of national income 
rises steadily. 

Other forms of income—corporate pro- 
fits, rent, interest—drops. 

Trend has been in motion more than 
four years. 

The figures: 1950, wages, salaries 
accounted for $153,400,000,000 of na- 
tional income totaling $240,600,000,- 
000. 

That's 63.7 per cent. 

In '51, percentage jumped to 64.23; in 
"52, 66.2; last year, 67.4. 

In 1929, when total national income 
Stood at $87,800,000,000, employes re- 
ceived $50,800,000,000—or 58.1 per 
cent of total. 

Note: Only in depression, when busi- 
ness went in red, did employes earn 
over 70 per cent of national income. 


> SHOPPING CENTER business booms. 

But they're still few in number. 

Sixty-eight of the 153 centers oper- 
ating in '53 report sales volume of 
$1,600,000,000. 

One third of the 153 opened last 
year. More than half of total operating 
are less than two years old. 

Centers currently lease space to 
5,500 retail, service stores. Ninety- 
eight new centers are under construc- 
tion; 60 are in planning stage. 


> KEEP CLOSE TABS on collections. 

Surveys indicate volume of past-due 
bills up slightly. 

Department of Commerce has guide: 

Sixty-day-old collection claim is 
only 90 per cent collectible. 

At end of six months, uncollected 
dollar's worth 67 cents. 

At year's end it has shrunk to 45 
cents. 

Suggestion: You can save yourself 
money by thorough survey now of month- 
old unpaid bills. 


Pu. s. 


weather. 
Here's whys: 
Faster transportation shrinks coun- 


ECONOMY depends less on 
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try. Synthetic fibers don't rely on 
crops. 

More people travel, more take winter 
vacations. 

Air conditioning means man-made 
weather. 

Picture as a whole is bright: 

Work's spread over longer periods, 
more places. 

Worker's income rises, is more 
stable. 

Diversification of products gets a 
boost. 

Remember when family had to preserve 
its own food for winter use? 


> BETTER SELLING can create jobs—as 
well as move goods. 

If you're in high tax bracket, 
there's leeway to trim gross profits, 
take on salesmen, keep net up with new 
business they bring in. 

Example: Say you grossed $100,000 
last year. You can take 20 per cent of 
it, hire two or three salesmen, beef up 
volume. 

But here's a word of caution from tax 
experts: Hiring salesmen isn't a cut 
and dried proposition. 

They've got to produce. That's plain 
—or the added overhead can outweigh 
added volume. 

Your sales policy makes a difference, 
too, in buyers’ markets: 

Want to increase volume with lower 
prices? 

Or maintain prices with lower volume? 
It's obvious you can't add to your 
costs and cut your volume, even if you 

maintain prices. 

Suggestion: Let your tax attorney or 
accountant go over the proposition with 
you. 


— LABOR FORCE shrinkage nearly equals 
rise in unemployment. 

Last year's labor force: 67,001,000. 
Average so far in '54: 66,291,000. 
Shrinkage: 710,000. (Figures include 
armed services. ) 

At same time Census Bureau's new 

broader) sampling base has added 780,- 
000 to list of unemployed. 


> THERE AREN'T many secrets to sizing 
up economic conditions. 
Facts, trends available to Federal 


MANAGEMENT’S 


washington letter 


Reserve Board, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, are available to you through 
your newspapers, other publications. 

Fact is, you may be a jump ahead of 
the experts, on basis of local condi- 
tions, if you can read the signs. 

Examples: 

Note rise (or decline) in help, situ- 
ation wanted ads. 

Examine your city's budget for trends 
in new capital expenditures—and what 
they're going for. 

Note number of vacant, for rent signs 
on apartments, commercial buildings. 

You can rely on these observations— 
it's where Uncle Sam gets his figures, 
too. 


PB DOES YOUR community want new busi- 
ness, industry? 

You can learn what you have—and what 
you need—to attract industry through 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce manual, "The 
Community Industrial Development Sur- 
vey." 

Send 50 cents to Department of Manu- 
facture, U. S. Chamber, Washington 6, 
D. C., for your copy. 


> BRIEFS: Business plans an expenditure 
of $5,000,000 this year to support Bet- 
ter Schools Campaign. .. . Farm parity 
ratio averages 95 per cent over past 43 
years. . . . There are more than 10,= 
000,000 people in the U. S., not 
steadily employed, who take temporary 
jobs in course of a year. . . . Compul- 
sory auto insurance faces big fight: 
Insurance firms say it's not likely to 
cut accident rate. ... U. S. revises 
upward its "7,000 new mouths a day to 
feed"; it's more than 8,000 now. ... 
Canadian capital invested in Canadian- 
controlled firms in U. S. rises more 
percentage-wise than corresponding in- 
vestment by Americans in Canadas: 96 per 
cent as against 70 per cent over four= 
year period. . . . New construction— 
and repair of old structures—will 
account for at least 13 per cent of 
gross national product in '54, will 
provide 15 per cent of nation's employ- 
ment, builders say. .. . Oops Dept.: 
March Letter reported 40 per cent of 

U. S. families earning between $3,000 
and $5,000 in 1939—should, of course, 
have been 4 per cent. 
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Dorit Walk... 
TALK! 








THE (UGA EXECUTONE 


INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That’s how much the NEW 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication. “In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


“CHIME-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


Liecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 











~ _——-—— 
| EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. D-3 
| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
| Without obligation, please let me have: | 
I (0 The name of your local Distributor | 
I (0 Complete descriptive literature | 
; I cevitttinntacrnsrentnenetmenseenesmeaneorneeensnes — | 
j Finu 4 
1 ADDRESS.... |) 
a es 
“iw N CANADA: 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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Letuers 


TO THE EDITOR 


$35.37 no princely sum 

The article “Indiana’s Revolt” in 
your March issue, outlining the activ- 
ities of D. Russel Bontrager, impels me 
to make one suggestion: I should like 
to have Mr. Bontrager live for one 
month on the $35.37 he considers such 
a princely sum for old age pensioners. 
At the conclusion of that period, I am 
sure any article he wrote on the subject 
would have a different tenor. 

Mr. Bontrager should recognize that 
according to latest scientific findings, 
it is important that the aged have a 
high protein and vitamin-rich diet, 
which he must take into consideration 
in making this scientific experiment. 

At the end of 30 days, I should be 
very much interested to know whether 
his findings remain the same as at the 
time Mr. Thompson interviewed him. 

I personally am not a pensioner, and 
trust I may never become one, but it 
would seem that the trend of Mr. Bon- 
trager’s proposals would be that we 
should starve the aged, if necessary, 
but by all means let us have a reduced 
caseload. 

ESTHER Voss SPITZ 
El Cerrito, Calif. 


... Nor is $75... 


I cannot determine whether or not 
you feel it is fair to restrict a person in 
the 65-75 year age bracket to a maxi- 
mum of $75 per month, 

The amount a married couple re- 
ceives in benefits is insufficient to meet 
present day costs, and in the event one 
dies, the survivor is left practically 
destitute. Therefore, I feel that the 
worker should be permitted to make all 
he can without penalty. 

We sometimes forget that the bene- 
ficiary is not asking for government 
money, but seeks only to benefit from 
the fund he has set up through his own 


| efforts in the past and such additional 
|} amounts as his failing strength will 


permit him to make in the future. 
CHESTER T. BALCOM 
Melrose, Mass. 


. And furthermore 
Reading Craig Thompson’s “Indi- 
ana’s Revolt” told me nothing I did not 
know or suspect about the public assist- 
ance program of our country. Mr. 
Thompson’s plea for withdrawal of 


| federal participation in the program is 
| absurd, and the appearance of this 


| guard” 


article in your magazine in my mind 
lines you up with big business and “old 
republicanism—that is, ‘Save 


| me from taxes—to hell with anybody 
| who can’t take care of himself.” 


| Thompson’s style. 


Much could be said about Mr. 


He fails to identify 


| fully a Federal Security Agency folder 


| 


| that he writes 


about, but quotes it in 


part, to leave us with the impression 
that the FSA’s purpose is to work to- 
ward the “socialized” state—whatever 
that term may mean. 

He gets “corny” in describing Mr. 
Bontrager’s appearance and likely 
position in later life, had not Mr. Bon- 
trager been suddenly awakened in a 
drowsy divorce court. 

As reported by Craig Thompson, I 
could admire Mr. Bontrager for his 
diligence in learning much about pub- 
lic assistance in Indiana, but when Mr. 
Bontrager calls the giving of Aid to 
Dependent Children allowances the 
“issuance of licenses for prostitution” 
he shows his ignorance of the basic 
idea back of the program—an attempt 
to preserve the human dignity of per- 
sons in need of assistance in various 
forms from their fellow men. Mr. Bon- 
trager overlooks the fact that regard- 
less of his judgment of the mother, her 
children need to eat, which is the pur- 
pose of the program. I’m glad I don’t 
live in Indiana where my family or 
relatives would be liable to the label 
of prostitutes should they become in 
need of ADC allowances. 

It is clear to me that NATION’s BusI- 
NESS found the article sufficiently 
slanted to appeal to its limited audi- 
ence—an audience that will become in- 
creasingly limited as our country takes 
on the “New Look” of the Republican 
party under Eisenhower. 


L. E. MITTER 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Corporation schools 


An article in your January NB Note- 
book section inferred that the Crown 
Zellerbach Paper School is the only one 
of its kind. I don’t think it is anything 
to make an issue of, but as a graduate 
of a course at the Chrysler Institute of 
Engineering I don’t wish to see the 
Chrysler Corporation go unnoticed. I 
would like to say a few words in re- 
gard to these corporations which pro- 
vide such schools. 

I think that these corporations have 
a more valuable product or products to 
offer their buyers because these col- 
leges, or institutions, naturally foster 
a right way and a better way of doing 
things, which means a quality product. 
This also means a higher degree of 
knowledge available. They can take 
the new and advanced ideas out of the 
dream stage and make them a reality, 
available to their buyers years sooner. 

I would like to add that these corpo- 
rations, with their colleges and insti- 
tutions, do more than teach science. It 
makes a production worker feel that 
he is wanted and included in the cor- 
poration and that he can be in its plans 
for the future. It gets rid of that atti- 
tude of “I am on the other side of the 
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“We ‘educated’ our College Heating Plant... 


with a modern coal installation we saved 


more than a third of our fuel bill,”’ 
says Mr. James Gribben, Chief Engineer of Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 












“Colleges watch operating costs as 
closely as any business firm—and one big 
item for our college is the heating bill. 
That’s exactly why Bethany went to the expense of putting in new 
coal heating equipment! Our old system supplied heat for sixteen 
buildings—to the tune of 2,600 tons of coal a year. Our new in- 
stallation, with its automatic stoker, does the same job using only 
1,650 tons. That’s a fuel saving of 38.9%! Our eyes certainly have 
been opened to the efficiency and economy of bituminous coal— 
especially when it’s burned with modern equipment.” 




























Here’s Bethany’s 
new boiler room, 
showing the pipe of 
the automatic stoker. 
THIS MODERN 
EQUIPMENT WILL 
PAY FOR ITSELF, 
THROUGH FUEL 
SAVINGS ALONE, 
IN LESS THAN 
TWO YEARS! 






















Modern combustion installations can add anywhere 
from 10% to 40% to the energy obtained from the same 
amount of coal in years gone by. Great advances have 












been made in coal- and ash-handling equipment, too 
—cutting labor costs—making coal as clean and con- 
venient to use as any fuel. 

If you're planning to modernize your present in- 


° 
stallation—or thinking of building a new plant, call or for Owe, ple 
in a competent consulting engineer. He'll show you COa, in mos, ? ignor, th Ust wid 
how a modern coal system designed to meet your spe- Com hese Places j, lode. e facts: 
cific needs can save you money and serve you better! on Ceds_j,, ha tmericg —. NOmical 5 
And don’t forget—you'll always be able to get the at Producs; “dreds o¢ = Aiea Se vel 
. > a ° iy ni a. 
coal you need. America’s coal industry is the most co and by ¢,, mt Usa... . °F all 
efficient in the world. America’s coal reserves are S will t Cfficie,, 2! ch 


ample for centuries to come. Right now and for the Cou: . s. ore "€main + © World 
future, too, coal users can be assured of a depend- 
able fuel supply at reasonable prices. 








BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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Film purchase exposes 


$23,200 Theft 


(A true story based on Hartford File 121465) 


About a year ago we took on a new 
bookkeeper. We were pushed for 
time so we put him to work without 
looking up his references. 


Soon he began drawing company 
checks for his own use. At first they 
were small. But before a year was up, 
they totalled more than $23,200. 


Just before our annual audit was 

- due, he quit. Before he left he had 
bought $200 worth of movie film for 
which he paid with a company 
check. A call to us by the film sup- 





plier about a delivery slip-up led to 
our discovery of his embezzlements. 


Before the police caught up with 
him he was 1200 miles away, and 
very little of our money was recov- 
ered. We might have had to stand 
the entire loss he caused but for one 
thing—our “Dishonesty, Disappear- 
ance and Destruction” insurance. 


Because we had this policy, the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company made good to us the full 
amount of our loss—$23,232.27. 


No businessman ever knows when he may be faced by serious 
loss due to dishonesty, disappearance or destruction. 


Under a “DDD” policy, you can be insured against losses 
of money, secifrities and other property due to dishonest or 
fraudulent acts by employees or others, or through theft, 
burglary and holdup. Forgery, or the alteration of outgoing 
checks, drafts or notes is likewise covered, as is destruction 
of money or securities by any cause. 

Ask your Hartford Accident and Indemnity Agent, or your 
insurance broker, to explain in detail how a Hartford 


“DDD” policy can protect you and your business. 
See how little it costs in proportion to the coverage 


it provides. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company °* 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
° Hartford 15, Connecticut 






fence” which is prevalent in all produc- 
tion workers. 

The Chrysler Institute of Engineer- 
ing and the Crown Zellerbach Paper 
School tend to make better individuals 
of their employes, who, in turn, are 
more likely to make better citizens; 
thereby, the chances for a better com- 
munity are enhanced. 

I was a former production worker, 
draftsman and I am now a tool engi- 
neer, 

ALGER J. RICE 
Detroit, Mich. 


Let’s not call it a business 


I am a postmaster in a fourth class 
post office and I have the post office in 
the same building with my business. 

If I manage the post office like I do 
my business the department would dis- 
charge me. 

If I manage my business like I man- 
age the post office I would go broke and 
quick. So let’s not call it a business. 
| | Why can’t the post office be competi- 

tive? Why can’t the post office be 
| aggressive? Why can’t the patron be 





called a customer? Did anyone ever 
transact any business with a post office 
employe and have him thank you or ask 
you to come back? 

JESSE THOMAS 
Albert, Okla, 


Wants staggered starts... 


Why not have staggered starting 
times in stores, offices, shops, and other 
places where it is possible? 

For instance—Why do three clerks 
have to report at opening time when 
there is only enough business for one 
clerk to handle in the early hours? 

Why does the whole office force need 
to begin at nine and stop at 4:30 or 
5:00? How about one third at 9:00 or 
8:50, one third at 9:10 or 9:20 and the 
other third at 9:35 or 9:50? Going 
home the same way—one third at 4:10, 
one third at 4:25, one third at 4:50 or 
some such arrangement? Crazy? Yes, 
today. A few years hence, the practice! 

IMRE DOMONKOS 
Oberlin, Ohio 





| ... And common sense 


Aren’t we, as a nation, more worried 
about peak traffic than we are about 
leveling the peaks and valleys? 

Aren’t we forgetting that everybody 
doesn’t have to work from eight to five 
or from nine to six for five days a week 
with everybody rushing to and from 
work at exactly the same hours and 
further confusing the situation by 
going to work just when children are 
going to school? 

What’s the matter with five days a 
week with Sunday and Monday off— 
just for one example? 

Why do we continue to force the same 
traffic jams by decreeing that all must 
work Monday -through- Friday and 
then turning all loose at the same time 
to jam the highways on weekends? 
Does that make sense? 

We CAN do a lot with what we have 
(Continued on page 72) 
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industrial Sites 


ocetween 
DETROIT and TOLEDO 


These sites lie between Routes 24 and 25, the two main highways 
between Detroit and Toledo, and right alongside the Chesapeake 
and Ohio’s Ottawa classification yard. That means fast, direct 
freight service to practically everywhere. 

The location is at Erie, Mich., only ten miles from downtown 
Toledo, eleven miles from Monroe, and forty-seven miles from 
Detroit. The C &O owns 913 acres here which will be divided to suit 
the purchasers. 

Labor. Skilled labor of all kinds is to be found in this area of 
diversified industry. Five thousand commuting workers pass this 
site on their way to jobs in Toledo. 

Water. Before dieselization we built a ten-inch pipeline from 
nearby Lake Erie and a softening 
plant to water the steam locomo- 
tives. There are 500,000 gallons of 
soft water a day now available to 
anybody who wants it, and an unlim- 
ited supply from nearby Lake Erie. 

Natural gas and electricity are 
available. 
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DETROIT 





For a Pin-Point Survey 
giving full information 
write to: Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, 
Industrial Develop- 
ment, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich., 
or Huntington, W. Va. 














Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: 
VIRGINIA - WEST VIRGINIA - KENTUCKY + OHIO 
INDIANA + MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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When 
overdue accounts 


need an 
extra jounce 





use Telegrams to 
make collections 
jump! 








case histories show 
. +» telegrams have collected as 
high as 95% of delinquent accounts 
++. Gt a cost as low as ¥%2 of 1% 














Mamy Lilee to work 


I READ about a New York subway 
engineer who said, “If they didn’t 
pay me anything I’d work for 
nothing.” I know a printer who told 
me the same thing. If he could afford 
to work without pay, he insisted, he’d 
rather do it than do nothing; he likes 
the noises and smells of a composing 
room and feels more at home there 
than anywhere else. There are many 
such persons. Pay gets us something 
to live on, but if we are lucky work 
gives us something to live for. 
Finally—and ironically, I suppose— 
those who like their work most usu- 
ally get paid more than those who 
don’t like their work. Mark Twain 
made this observation in one of his 
essays, and I believe it is true. I 
can’t draw a general conclusion 
about it, however, for there is some 
work, honorable and necessary, that 
no man can really like. Sprouting 
potatoes, for example. Or is that still 
done? 


Tht capitalistic system 

MY WIFE and I buy a stock now 
and then—not a big one and not 
often—and pay for all of it. After 
that it may go down, which is too 
bad, or up, which is dandy, but in 
either case we eat. Sometimes when 
one of our stocks goes up the price 
of something we have to buy goes 
up with it. In that case we, as capi- 
talists, are perhaps exploiting our- 
selves as members of the working 
class—for all who work, even by 
writing paragraphs like this, may be 
thought of as such. This is what is 
known as the capitalistic system. I 
think it might be improved—say by 
giving me more pay, a bigger return 
on my stocks and lower prices for 
what I have to buy—but on the 
whole I am used to it and kind of 


| like it. 


What, no-Log cabin! 


| A BABY surprised everybody by 


being born in Clifton, N. J., early 
this year. No other baby had done 





this since 1952. The explanation was 
simple. Although it has a popula- 
tion of more than 70,000, Clifton has 
no hospitals. It sits in a nest of cities, 
Passaic among them, and expectant 
mothers usually get into a taxi and 
go to the Passaic General Hospital 
or elsewhere that they and their hus- 
bands find convenient. What this 
suggests is that it is becoming harder 
and harder for American babies to 
be born in log cabins, or even in 
farmhouses. The hospitals do won- 
ders, because fewer babies and 
mothers die compared to those of 
even a generation ago. But I am 
wondering if hospitals couldn’t have 
log cabins in the maternity wards, 
so that a boy baby (or even a girl) 
would have a better chance in the 
race for the Presidency some day. 


Ghost stories 


I'VE BEEN reading some ghost 
stories. I am always a bit scared 
when I do this, because there might 
be some truth in them—maybe there 





really are ghosts—and at the same 
time I half hope that there may be a 
little truth in them, because other- 
wise why read them at all? I remem- 
ber being all alone in an old house in 
Williamstown, Vt., as a small boy 
and reading such a yarn, and my 
mother returning and finding me 
quivering, around sunset, in the front 
yard. My mother said, and it was 
one of the occasions I remember and 
for which I still revere her, that if I 
went inside and washed my face I 
might feel better. I also read science 
fiction stories, these days, and I get 
scared but in a different way. I hope 
those stories aren’t too true. I don’t 
want any supervillain to threaten to 
blow up the earth and the human 
race: The more I think about both of 
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them—the earth and the human race 
the better I like them about as 
they are. 


O Connells Lig, sunflower 
ANOTHER episode in the Cold War 
was when Dr. Daniel T. O’Connell, 
who cultivates land in South Lon- 
donderry, Vt., when he is not teach- 
ing in City College, New York, grew 





a sunflower with 144 rows of seeds. 
The best the Russians have done in 
spite of having socialized the sun- 
flower, is, Dr. O’Connell believes, 55 
rows of seeds. But Dr. O’Connell is 
at a disadvantage. The Russians can 
shoot somebody if he outdistances 
them. He can’t shoot anybody if 
they outdistance him—he doesn’t 
even want to. 


Brushing wp ow \tabian 


WE HAVE been brushing up on our 
Italian, in preparation for The Big 
Spring Trip, of which more later. 
(Try to stop me, in fact.) As far as 
I am concerned this may not be the 
right figure of speech, for you can’t 
brush up what you haven’t got. But 
my main trouble has been that the 
little I know about Italian has been 
overlapped on one side by the 
slightly more I know about Spanish 
and the considerably more I know, 
or think I know, about French. It is 
not true that knowing one Romance 
language helps one with the others; 
you might as well say that if you 
have cherries and a pumpkin you can 
make a mince pie. 

I imagine, however, that it doesn’t 
matter too much; any Italian who 
wants to sell me something will know 
a block off, by my shoes, that I am 
affluent; and when I try to talk his 
lovely language he will decide at 
once that I am a Bulgarian or a 
South Sea Islander and proceed ac- 
cordingly. I expect to have fun. 


THe Aum aloo nibes 


I WAS admiring a sunset from my 
office window, ten stories above the 
street, not long ago. I had been 
working a little later than usual, and 
this blaze of glory in the west seemed 
a sort of reward for my diligence. 
This made me wonder if sunrises are 
as beautiful and interesting as sun- 
sets. I think I'll hire somebody some 





day to take a look at one and report. 
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Dunk test shows 


why G.E. dares give 


you unmatched 
5-year protection 





@ ar 


CONDITIONERS 


FOR BUSINESS 
and INDUSTRY 








G-E WATER COOLERS 
PASS SAME RIGID TEST 


G-E 5-Year Protection Plan...cool, 
fresh drinking water always... 
beautiful modern design. 

















G. E. actually dunks the entire 
sealed cooling system of every 
G-E Packaged Air Conditioner in 
a deep tank of water. If one bub- 
ble rises, indicating a leak, G. E. 
rejects the entire system. 


This—and many other exhaus- 
tive tests—assure you an air con- 
ditioner so risk-free that G. E. 
gives you this unmatched pro- 
tection: 


G. E. will replace the entire 
sealed cooling system at nocost 
to you (not even for shipping 
or labor), if required under 
normal use during full 5-year 
warranty period. 


For your store, office or fac- 
tory, wouldn’t you prefer an air 
conditioner backed up by such a 
complete, worry-free warranty? 
See your G-E dealer or write 
General Electric Company, Sec. 
NB-21, Air Conditioning Divi- 
sion, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


ELECTRIC 














“SPILLS WON’T HURT NOW, SPORT!” 


s* OM'’S pillow sure helps! Comes in handy when I’m claims. Promptness helps speed recovery by relieving finan- 
learnin’ to skate!’’ cial worry. More important, our loss prevention specialists 

This young fellow has something to fall back on in case help eliminate hazards before they cause accidents. 
of an upset. He knows all accidents can’t be avoided. Hardware Mutuals have returned more than $120,000,000 
In business, the “‘cushion”’ against accidents is workmen's in dividend savings to policyholders. Many other benefits 
compensation insurance—placed with a reliable organization are offered through our policy back of the policy®. For more 


that assures quick, sympathetic service. 
Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in 
promptness of paying workmen’s compensation | 


information, simply call Western Union, ask for 






Operator 25, and request the name and address of 
py your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


insurance for your AvTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Trends 











THE STATE OF THE NATION «bev reuix money 


F AN ATOM or hydrogen bomb should be 
dropped on an American city, the devastated 
community would not be expected to confront the 
emergency unaided. Every part of the union would 
pour out its resources to aid the afflicted member. 
Nobody in Oklahoma, for instance, would grumble 
if the state legislature levied a special tax to help 
pay for reconstruction in New York. 

This can be asserted with confidence not merely 
from a general knowledge of one’s own people, but 
also because the entire civil defense organization is 
based on the federal idea. That is, it assumes that 
while the locality has the first responsibility for 
meeting an unexpected disaster it can also rely im- 
plicitly on the unity of the whole. This is the basic 
theory of the Federal Civil Defense Act, under 
which the great majority of the states have now 
made mutual aid agreements with each other. 
These agreements provide for a standardization of 
procedures and equipment, giving substance to the 
familiar motto on the Great Seal of the United 
States: E Pluribus Unum—“one out of many.” 


This decentralized method of meeting a national 
problem is traditional with Americans, and is so 
natural to most of us that comment ought to be 
superfluous. Yet it should be realized that Euro- 
pean officials stationed in Washington find our 
civil defense setup extraordinary. They cannot 
understand why it is not all directed by a big cen- 
tral agency empowered to tell the mayors of every 
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city just how they should prepare for the possible 
emergency. 

Many of these Europeans think that there is 
absolutely no military threat to the United States 
from Russia. They regard the air-raid drills, spe- 
cial road signs and all the rest of it as silly. But if 
we anticipate an attack, they say, why not plan the 
defense with customary American efficiency? Why 
all this cumbersome business of interstate agree- 
ments to achieve what might be accomplished by 
a single “directive” from the nation’s capital? 

I have myself recently heard these very ques- 
tions asked several times by foreigners in Wash- 
ington. And they are natural questions. Anybody 
brought up under a unitary government, where the 
localities have little or no power to direct their 
affairs, can be excused for not understanding the 
American system of home rule. What is disconcert- 
ing is not that Europeans ask these questions, but 
that Americans in answering them seem increas- 
ingly to assert that our federal system is out of date. 
“It was designed for the eighteenth century,” they 
say apologetically, “and should be revised for the 
Atomic Age.” 

This growing tendency to sell the federal repub- 
lic short is for two fundamental reasons downright 
stupid. In the first place, there is absolutely no 
reason to expect more efficiency from a central 
authority than from the cooperative approach to 
local problems. Whether the issue be the curricu- 
lum of a school or the disposal of sewage, whether 
it be a rarefied intellectual or a pressingly physical 
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OF NATION'S BUSINESS problem, the neighbor- 
hood can usually find a 
far better solution than 
the dictate of any distant 
bureaucrat. It may be 

tiresome, as in the case of civil defense, to link the 
desirable local planning into a consistent national 
pattern. But when that linkage is made, the resul- 
tant chain binds the parts firmly together, provid- 
ing a flexibility in unity which no over-all stamp 
can hope to rival. 

In the second place, nothing could be more mis- 
leading than the belief that there is something 
modern and streamlined in centralized dictator- 
ship, something archaic and “horse and buggy” in 
the theory of federal union. All of the dead and 
forgotten civilizations, from those of Tyre and 
Nineveh to those of the Incas and the Aztecs, had 
bureaucratic governments. In all of them the local- 
ities were thoroughly deprived of power and existed 
merely to obey tyrannical “directives.” It passes 
belief to find so many people thinking today that 
there is something “liberal” or “progressive” in 
going back to that primitive system of centralized 
rule, of which Soviet Russia is the most distin- 
guished modern example. 

By the same token, there is nothing old-fashioned 
in the eighteenth century American revolt in 
behalf of home rule. Indeed to read the Declaration 
of Independence today is to be impressed by the 
timeliness of its indictment of poor old George III, 
who after all only attempted to govern America the 
way the Roman emperors had governed Britain 15 
centuries earlier. “He,” wrote the signers of the 
Declaration, “has erected a multitude of New Offi- 
ces, and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance.” That 
same complaint was the very kernel of the case 
against the New Deal. 


A few lines further on, in the Declaration of 
Independence, occurs another complaint which is 
of at least equal applicability today: To quote: 

“He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and un- 
acknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to 
their Acts of pretended Legislation.” 

In all the Senate speeches on the Bricker-George 
amendment there was none better summarizing its 
basic purpose than those few words from 1776. The 
whole struggle to insure that treaty law shall not 
override the Constitution was thus anticipated by 
Thomas Jefferson. And like every other issue that 
confronts the republic today a formula for meeting 
it was then devised for those whom the Founding 
Fathers called “posterity.” Today we are that 
“posterity.” 

The formula is so simple and effective as to make 
our-neglect of it seem scandalous. It was merely to 
keep in the localities the governmental power 
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needed to run those localities as their people deem 
best. To the national government, on the other 
hand, were entrusted such powers as would be 
necessary to make the nation strong. And this na- 
tion became strong—stronger than any other in 
history—by faithful adherence to that constitu- 
tional formula. 

“One out of many” is the national motto. It does 
not mean that the one replaces or usurps the many. 
It does not mean that the United States has become 
a single united state in which every American 
should take orders from Washington, as they were 
forced to do from London 200 years ago. To 
appreciate that this republic is still federal, not 
unitary, one should study the mottoes not only of 
the central government but of all the states as well. 
Translating from the Latin, or Greek, those of the 
first six states in.alphabetical order prove the point. 
These mottoes are: 

Alabama: We dare to defend our rights; Arizona: 
God creates wealth; Arkansas: Let the people rule; 
California: I have found it; Colorado: Nothing 
without Providence; Connecticut: He who trans- 
planted still sustains. 


In the slogans of these six states, as of all the 42 
others, there is great variety, but nowhere any trace 
of slavish dependence, for safety, security or satis- 
faction, on any centralized political authority. 
There is, in these telling expressions of state’s 
rights, a clear and vibrant religious faith. There is 
a strong belief in the ability of the individual to 
work out his own destiny. There is a conviction 
that men should be citizens, not subjects. But there 
is no suggestion that Americans are or should be 
merely the childish, dependent nephews and nieces 
of a benevolent Uncle Sam. 

“Eureka” is the motto on the seal of California— 
“T have found it.” There are those in California 
today, as in every other state, who would erase this 
proud Greek word. They would say, in substitu- 
tion, that the Bureau of Mines should find the gold; 
that the Bureau of Reclamation should extract it; 
that the Bureau of Currency should turn it into 
depreciated dollars; that the Bureau of Social Secur- 
ity should then distribute it under some Town- 
send plan. That is the socialist way of life and many 
Americans today, in all but name, are socialists. 

But it is not the American way of handling civil 
defense, which of course, implies a much greater 
task than orderly preparation to meet a possible 
enemy attack. Civil defense, properly understood, 
means citizenship protection of our institutions 
against all hazards—from natural ignorance to 
unnatural depravity. 

In every case home rule will meet those problems 
best. It will put butter on the table, instead of 
storing it by thousands of tons in government ware- 
houses the way the Roman emperors stored grain— 
when Rome was in its decadence. 
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These steers being loaded at a western feed 
lot are in perfect condition—and they’ll stay 
that way all the way to market. 

The Milwaukee Road carries thousands of 
carloads of livestock for the tables of America. 
They don’t exactly “ride the plush,” but we 
see to it that the cars they ride in are good cars 
and that the animals reach their destination 
without injury or loss of weight. 





It is part of the Milwaukee’s creed to pro- 
tect the investment of the shippers it serves. 
Whatever the commodity, every effort is made 
to get it to destination in good condition and 
with all possible dispatch. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and other ship- 
pers! Like the stockmen, you will find Mil- 
waukee Road service much to your liking. Call 
your nearest Milwaukee Road agent today. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
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Fluorescent Lamps Still Match 
olor After 7500 Hours...00 yours? 














Tests on precision colorimeters, 1000% more sensitive hundred hours, color tests are made. These tests and 
than the human eye, check color performance in West- your own eyes prove you can place two new Westing- 
inghouse Fluorescent Lamps. To assure you that West- house Lamps alone in a fixture... or alongside lamps 
inghouse Lamps match color when new, and still match 7500 hours old...and you just can’t tell the colors apart. 
after 7500 hours, part of each day’s production is placed For details contact your Westinghouse Lamp Sup- 
on test racks. Here, lamps are turned on and off at plier, or write to Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 
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PRING finds the politicians here thinking 
about autumn. For most of us this is a season 
when it is awfully hard to be angry, when the glory 
of the cherry blossoms and the forsythia casts a 
benign spell over the whole city. But the politicians 
have little time for the bright scene. They are 
worrying about November, and sharpening their 
lances for what promises to be a rousing battle for 
control of Congress. 

Some people —and President Eisenhower is 
surely one of them —are a little appalled at the 
violence of the 1954 campaign as it has unfolded 
thus far. They are the moderates. They would like 
to see the campaign waged on a higher level, with 
arguments directed to reason instead of emotion. 

Unquestionably this is a laudable aim, but an 
editorial writer on the Binghamton Press is prob- 
ably closer to the realities of American political 
warfare. 

“Politics is politics, just like pigs is pigs,” he 
wrote. “Politicians are given to hollering and let 
them holler. .. . We aren’t saying ‘Down, boy’ to 
the Red chasers or to the depression-fearing Demo- 
crats. Let’s have fun.” 

Here in the next-to-the-last sentence we have the 
pattern of the ’54 campaign, at least as it has been 
traced so far. Each of the two big parties has been 
hammering at an issue that seems to infuriate the 
other. Stephen A. Mitchell, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, says that the economic 
level is going to be the big issue that will determine 
the make-up of the next Congress. 

“The voter,” Chairman Mitchell says, “is going 
to ask himself this question: Am I better off or 
worse off in 1954 than I was in 1952?” 

Some of Mitchell’s fellow Democrats thought that 
he had made a tactical error in putting the matter 
so bluntly. For one thing, they argued, he ought 
not to have told the voters in such bald language 
that they vote their pocketbooks when they go to 
the polls. Also, they contended, Mitchell should 
have used some kind of an escape clause. 
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BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


Suppose that this year turns out to be a pretty 
good one after all. Where would that leave Mitchell 
and his talk about a downturn? Well, as he himself 
is quick to concede, he would be out on a pretty 
fragile limb. 

As a matter of fact, some Democratic economists 
are anything but bearish about the outlook. Take, 
for example, Dr. Leon H. Keyserling, who was 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers in 
the Truman Administration. He is critical of some 
of President Eisenhower’s economic policies, but he 
seems to share the Chief Executive’s sober optimism 
about the months ahead. 

“TI would not be surprised,”’ Dr. Keyserling said, 
“if the level of production and jobs for the year as 
a whole is close to 1953.” 


Understandably, the Democratic professionals 
would like to be able to revive an issue that served 
them so well for the better part of 20 years—the 
identification of prosperity with their own party. 
Nothing shocked them more than the failure of this 
issue in 1952. They talked about Democratic pros- 
perity from every stump; their campaign song was, 
“Don’t Let "Em Take It Away.” However, when 
the votes were counted it seemed apparent that the 
American people had come to one of two conclu- 
sions: The Democratic Party was not entitled to 
take credit for good times, or, if it was, there was no 
reason to believe that the Republican Party would 
bring bad times. 

Let Democratic politicians try to capitalize now 
on the number of jobless or production or cost-of- 
living figures, and the Republicans become greatly 
upset. Even so calm a man as Sherman Adams, the 
Assistant to the President, gets intemperate, call- 
ing such Democrats “political sadists” and “fear 
dealers.” But Republican wrath in this respect is 
mild compared to the fury of the Democrats when 
their party is linked to communism, treachery and 
the loss of American lives in Korea. 

Occasionally you hear it said that this kind of 
attack comes from “the McCarthy wing” of the 
Republican Party. This is not so; it is wider than 
that. The latest barrage was touched off by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, with statements 
like these: “Whenever anybody mentions Truman 
and Democrat to you, for the rest of your lives re- 
member that these words are synonymous with 
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OF NATION'S BUSINESS Americans dying thousands 

of miles from home .. . re- 

[ N member that the words Tru- 

man and Democrat mean 

bungling our country into 

war ... that the words Truman and Democrat 

mean the loss of 450,000,000 Chinese to the free 

world . . . diplomatic failure, military failure, death 
and tragedy.” 

Senator Joe McCarthy topped this off with his 
series of speeches on ““Twenty Years of Treason,” 
in which he said, among other things, that “the 
hard fact is that those who wear the label—Demo- 
crat—wear with it the strain of a historic betrayal.” 

The Democrats are not sissies in the political 
arena, but they finally risked the hazard of being 
called cry babies by appealing to President Eisen- 
hower to curb the treason talks. Ike did try to put 
on the brakes. He said the times were too serious 
for extreme partisanship, and he called on his poli- 
tical lieutenants to refrain from intemperate at- 
tacks on the Democrats. 

If you talk to Republican technicians, paid party 
workers whose job it is to win elections, they will 
tell you that they hope to wage two kinds of cam- 
paign this year. They would like to make use of 
the popularity of both President Eisenhower and 
Senator McCarthy. Thus the G.O.P. would be able 
to capitalize on whatever seems worth boasting 
about in the Administration’s record, legislative or 
otherwise, and also on the Red issue. 

This prospect is not as unclouded as the Repub- 
lican professionals would like it to be. They have a 
horror of a showdown between Ike and Joe, a break 
that would force candidates for the Senate and 
House to make a choice between the two men. If 
such a choice had to come, they say, the average 
candidate almost certainly would have to side with 
the Chief Executive. 

Their worry in this respect is not so much about 
General Eisenhower as it is about Joe McCarthy. 
They know that the soldier-statesman in the White 
House hates to fuss, and they feel that he has leaned 
over backward in trying to avert a party split. They 
confess at the same time that they are never quite 
sure what Joe will do, except that he won’t run 
away from a fight. 


A difference of opinion exists on the question of 
whether McCarthy is a vote-getting asset to his 
party. Leonard Hall, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, has not approved all that Joe 
has done in recent weeks, but he does say that he 
is an asset. Some Republicans—and they include 
men who are close associates of the President—fear 
that the Wisconsin Red hunter will cost the G.O.P. 
votes in the end, especially among liberal-minded 
independents and people who left the Democratic 
Party in 52 to support the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket. These particular Republicans would like to 
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see Ike break with Joe. The professional workers 
in the Republican Party get very angry when they 
hear talk of a break. They are willing to con- 
cede that people who urge such action on the 
President are sincere, but they don’t think they 
are good Republicans interested in the welfare of 
the party. They call them “intellectuals” and 
“bleeding hearts.” 

The position of the Democrats with respect to 
McCarthy is somewhat confusing, and leaves an 
onlooker in doubt as to whether they think he is 
helpful or harmful to the Republican Party. For a 
time last month they were pleased that Joe’s hunt 
for Reds, and his cry of “coddling communists,” 
were aimed at the Republican Administration. 

This gave them a chance to suggest, with tongue 
in cheek, that Joe’s theme this fall may be a biparti- 
san one—““Twenty-one Years of Treason.” 

At the same time, Democratic orators continue to 


chide President Eisenhower for not disavowing 
McCarthy. 


A lot can happen between now and November, 
of course, but at the moment it appears that the 
Democrats are more confident of victory than are 
the Republicans. Their confidence is based, not so 
much on the economic situation, as on the election 
figures of 1952. These showed that General Eisen- 
hower was far stronger than his party—38,000,000 
votes for him as against 28,000,000 for Republican 
candidates for the House. 

The Democrats are figuring that at least 25 or 
30 Republican candidates for the House were coat- 
tail riders, and owed their success to Ike’s enormous 
popularity. They think that a number of these, 
bereft of the magic of Ike’s name on the ticket, can 
be knocked off this time. 

It would require no more than a political ripple 
to give the Democrats control of both Senate and 
House. Actually they already have a majority of 
the Senate—48 seats to 47 for the Republicans. 
Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Independent, votes 
with the Republicans in organizing the Senate, 
making it a tie, and the vote of Vice President 
Nixon is available to give the G.O.P. a one-vote 
edge. The line-up in the House is almost as close— 
Republicans, 219; Democrats 215; Independent, 1. 

The Democrats are not too eager to take over 
on the Hill. They realize that if the legislative record 
of the Eighty-fourth Congress should turn out to 
be unimpressive, they would have to take the blame 
in the presidential year of 1956. They also realize 
that General Eisenhower could lose Congress mid- 
way in his first term—as Mr. Truman did in 1946— 
and still be a favorite to win in 56. 

Meantime, the Chief Executive holds to what he 
said back in December, and that is that unless the 
Republican Party enacts a worthwhile program for 


the American people, it “does not deserve to remain 
in power.” 
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Suppose the government forbade food chains 
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to abandon unprofitable stores 


During the past decade, the rise 
of the super-market and the shop- 
ping center has made advisable 
the abandonment of many no- 
longer profitable small store loca- 
tions—moves which could freely 
be taken by chain store manage- 
ment in the best interests of stock- 
holders, employees and customers. 


There are few people who fail 
to see this as a sound and justifi- 
able business practice—or who 
would expect the Government to 
intervene to forbid it. In fact, if 
it did so intervene, the large food 
chains, for example, could no 
longer afford to sell such high qual- 
ity food products at such low prices. 


While other businesses are free 
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to make such moves as this, the 
railroads—under similar circum- 
stances—generally are not free to 
do so. In many instances, before 
a railroad can discontinue a pas- 
senger train that no longer pays 
for itself, it must obtain permis- 
sion from the regulatory body of 
the state or states in which the 
operation is conducted. 


Such state regulatory bodies 
are understandably sensitive to 
local pressures. As a result, justi- 
fied applications for discontinu- 
ance of service are frequently 
denied or subjected to inordi- 
nate delay. 


The railroads believe that such 
unprofitable and unnecessary local 





operations place an unjust burden 
on interstate commerce, with 
shippers having to absorb a large 
part of the losses in the freight 
rates they pay. 


The railroads operating in the 
crowded eastern section of the 
United States are especially hard 
hit by such operations. It is not 
in the public interest for the food 
chains—or the railroads—to main- 
tain unprofitable operations. The 
railroads do not ask for complete 
relief from regulation—they ask 
only that regulation be brought 
into line with present-day con- 
ditions... Eastern Railroad Pres- 
idents Conference, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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PLUMBERS 


--. speed out material and labor 
estimates with the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator, also compute 
and check invoices, do payroll 
calculations, short-cut many other 
plumbing figure problems. Small 
shop operators as well as large 
contractors find it profitable to 
save time with the Friden! 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 
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© | ... simplify figuring of accounts 
payable invoices with ae fully 

wit automatic Friden Caleuiator, use 
Friden shorteuts on payroll and 

statistical calculations, expense 

distribution, inventory, sales audit. 

A Friden quickly pays for itself in 


time-savings! 
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BANKS 


. +. compute savings account in- 
terest swiftly and with unvarying 
accuracy on the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator; figure average 
daily balances, foreign exchange, 
average daily float, amortization, 
account costs, interest on notes, 
mortgages, small loans, etc. The 
Friden has big-volume capacity! 

















Friden builds calculators 
in a wide price range, 
in every size, 
for every figuring need 





You find Fridens everywhere in business. Because the 





Friden performs more steps in figure-work without operator decisions 
than any other calculating machine ever developed. Each 
automatic Friden decision reduces business overhead costs by 
saving human time. It’s likely your business can’t afford 

NOT to own a Friden. See what you think when you 

see the Friden figure-think. Call in your nearby Friden Man 

and watch a demonstration! Friden sales, instruction and 

service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 

FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,1NC., San Leandro, California. 


© Friden Cakulating Machine Co., Inc. 
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LABOR'S 
POLITICAL PLANS 
FOR ‘94 


The unions hope to win the support of the women and the 


dollars of their members to insure success for their friends 


this fall. They call the November election the “most im- 


portant event in our lives this year” By SAM STAVISKY 


SHORTLY after the 1952 Presidential election, labor’s 
political captains undertook a detailed study of the 
votes—ward by ward in some areas—and concluded 
that union members overwhelmingly followed the ad- 
vice of their leaders and cast their ballots for the Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer, Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, of 
Illinois. According to various union studies two thirds 
to three fourths of the unionists who went to the polls 
voted for labor’s candidate. 

However, the studies also disclosed that, although the 
breadwinner held to the union’s political line, the little 
lady who stayed at home to get the kids off to school 
and tackle the mass of detail collectively described as 
keeping house not only liked Ike but voted for him. 

The CIO Political Action Committee’s analysis 
credits the womenfolk—particularly the housewives— 
with a large measure of the 6,600,000 margin Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower piled up in carrying the G.O.P. 
banner into the White House. Some 11,000,000 more 
Americans went to the polls in 1952 than in 1948, and 
9,000,000 of these “new” votes went to Ike—mainly 
because of the missus, labor’s political statisticians 
conclude. 

Since this study of 1952, labor has been making a 
special point of wooing the ladies, who have 1,500,000 
more votes than the men—in hopes of winning them 
for union-endorsed candidates in the congressional 
and state elections of 1954. 

To this end, Labor’s League for Political Education 

the political arm of the American Federation of 
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Labor—has set up a women’s division with a full time 
director to concentrate on the wives of the 10,000,000 
AFL members who are seemingly isolated from the 
political facts of life as interpreted by the “House of 
Labor.” 

The Political Action Committee—political auxiliary 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations—similarly 
has its eyes on the distaff side. PAC has been busy 
creating special women’s divisions, not only on the 
national level, but on a state and community basis as 
well, and calling regional conferences, for the purpose 
of “integrating” the family vote. 

“We have to convince the wives that their interests 
lie in the same places as the interests of their hus- 
bands,” declares Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO United Auto Workers. The working wives, 
Mr. Mazey says, generally backed labor’s candidates 
in 1952 but, he added: “Too many wives sat at home, 
read, watched TV, listened to the radio and were misled 
on this election.” 

The special attention given the weaker sex is 
epitomized in an attractive leaflet issued by the CIO- 
PAC. The cover displays a photogenic mama bottle- 
feeding her photogenic infant, underscored by the cap- 
tion: “Politics is your baby, too!” The sales appeal is 
brief and sprightly. The womenfolk are urged “to get 
out of the kitchen and into an exciting new world” of 
politics by getting active in the PAC. 

“It may sound like a lot of work,” the leaflet admits, 
but adds: “Just like raising a baby, it is also one of 
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the most important jobs a woman 
can do.” 

Labor’s emphasis on the fair sex 
in: getting out the vote in ’54 indi- 
cates that the trade-unionists-turned- 
politicians have made considerable 
progress in the treacherous waters 
of politics since the CIO first jumped 
into the political swim in the mid- 
thirties, and the AFL followed in 
1948. 

It was only a decade ago that a 
New Jersey labor leader ran for gov- 
ernor because “everybody liked 
him,” and “everybody” meant just 
about every AFL official in the state. 





The labor boys who enthusiastically 
kicked off the campaign, while chew- 
ing the fat one night, conservatively 
estimated that their pal would coast 
in with several hundred thousand 
votes if just their combined union 
memberships cast a ballot for a fel- 
low unionist. Came election day. 
The union members stayed away 
from the polls by the thousands. It 
turned out that the labor boys who 
had whooped up the whole idea had 
not even thought about the practical 
necessity of getting the union men to 
register, a prerequisite to voting. One 
third of the candidate’s own local 


In 1952, members followed the union’s political line. Their wives didn’t 


hadn’t bothered to register and, of 
those who did, only half took the 
trouble to vote. The labor leader 
whom “everybody” liked was 
soundly beaten. 

Registration of members so that 
they can vote—in the primaries as 
well as in the elections—is today one 
of the principal activities of all the 
political ancillaries of organized 
labor. Some of the individual unions 
conduct special drives to register 
their members. One union exempts 
its members from a month’s dues if 
they register; another gives prizes; 
another makes registration a condi- 
tion of union membership; another 
helps members with making out their 
income taxes so long as they register 
to vote. 

Some unions negotiate a four-hour 
paid leave of absence from the job to 
encourage registration. 

“An unregistered member any- 
where is a political scab,” thunders 
Jack Kroll, director of CIO’s Poli- 
tical Action Committee. “He is as 
much of a danger to our organization 
as the man who crosses a picket 
line.” 

Labor’s political chieftains are 
generally satisfied that their drives 
are paying off, and that a high pro- 
portion of their members are regis- 
tered today. However, there are 
plenty of weak spots registration- 
wise. 

For instance, one political lieu- 
tenant recently reported to Washing- 
ton headquarters that only 17 per 
cent of the eligible labor voters in 
Hennepin County, Minn., bothered 
to register and vote in 1952. 

“We plan to focus attention on 
these weak spots,” a top labor leader 
pledges. 


Registration of members, union 
leaders have ascertained—the hard 
way—s only half the political battle. 
There’s the little matter of persuad- 
ing the rank-and-filers—and their 
families—to vote for the labor- 
endorsed candidates and programs. 
In their fledgling days of active poli- 
ticking, the union’s electioneering 
squadrons eagerly rushed all regis- 
tered voters to the polls—to dis- 
cover later, to their dismay, that, in 
one instance the labor candidate’s 
total vote was less than the number 
of voters union-manned election- 
service autos had carried to the polls. 
Union political zeal today is temp- 
ered with wariness. 

“We are effecting steps {..- ’54 to 
make sure that we carry to tlie polls 
only the people who will vote for our 
side,” a CIO political lieutenant ex- 
plained. He noted that the CIO-PAC 
in New Jersey has done a particu- 
larly outstanding job in getting its 
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membership to register, and to vote 
right. 

Labor no longer clings to the naive 
theory that a powerful, popular 
union leader can march his rank- 
and-filers to the polls and vote them 
as one man for his hand-picked can- 
didates. John L. Lewis, who always 
does things with a bang, exploded 
this theory in 1940 when he took a 
walk from the New Deal, and called 
upon the CIO—which he had 
founded and then led—to switch 
with him from Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to Wendell Willkie. The 
CIO unionists deserted Lewis in 
droves. 


Six years later the theory was 
given another though less dramatic 
test on John L.’s own home grounds, 
in West Virginia, where the vote of 
the coal diggers is vital to the suc- 
cess of any candidate. In 1946, Lewis 
got into some kind of a scrap with 
Sen. Harley Kilgore. United Mine 
Workers officials’ distributed litera- 
ture featured by adjoining photo- 
graphs of Lewis and Kilgore, and the 
question: “Who Are You For?” 

It turned out that, when it came 
to politics, the miners were for Kil- 
gore. 

Labor leaders simply cannot per- 
suade their union members to back 
a cat in the bag, nor can they get 
their rank-and-filers to reject a can- 
didate the members like and admire. 
The labor leaders say they under- 
stand this political precept, even 
though at times they seem to act 
contrariwise. 

For example, in 1950 labor solidly 
backed Joseph Ferguson, a person- 
able Ohio politician, against the late 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, who as coauthor 
of the Taft-Hartley management- 
labor relations act—labeled ‘“‘the 
slave labor act” by the union—was 
the No. 1 target of labor’s leaders. 
Ferguson was swamped by Taft, 
even in the pro-union industrial 
areas of the state. Afterwards, labor’s 
political captains confessed they had 
made the mistake’ in trying to beat 
“somebody” with “nobody.” Their 
excuse was that Ferguson had won 
the Democratic primary—the unions 
could not agree on a single candidate 

and that they had no alternative, 
after his primary victory, but to back 
Ferguson. 

Whether they are aiming for the 
primaries, or for the _ elections, 
labor’s political captains fully un- 
derstand that it requires more than 
recommendations to get their people 
to vote for their candidates. It takes 
what the unions call “political edu- 
cation.” 

A broad term, covering lunchtime 
lectures by shop stewards, rallies, 
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In 1952 8,550,000 more women voted than in 
1948. This guides labor’s campaign strategy 


pamphleteering, explaining the is- 
sues, firing leaflet broadsides, buying 
radio and TV time, doorbell ringing, 
“political education” is no longer a 
side issue—or side show—for the 
union leaders. It is a must. 

“Political education,” says James 
L. McDevitt, director of the AFL 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion, “is a responsibility of our trade 
union officers just as much as con- 
tract negotiation with our employ- 
ers.” 

In the past, labor’s political forces, 
for the most part, have taken it easy 
during the off year, conserving their 
energy and funds for the election 
years. However, both AFL and CIO 
launched their “political education” 
programs for the 1954 congressional 
campaign immediately after the 
G.O.P. victory of 1952, because labor 
—remembering how it was forced to 
take Ferguson for a _ candidate 
against Senator Taft—wants to have 
a hand in picking the right candi- 
dates from among the primary hope- 
fuls. In key states, labor will show 
much activity in the up-coming pri- 
maries—the first of which will be 
run off in Illinois this month. Labor 
also has an interest in the one-party 
states of the South, in which the 


Democratic primaries are _ tanta- 
mount to election. 

There’s another reason for labor’s 
early start in the 1954 elections. 
“Political education’ costs money. 
For example, it costs the AFL more 
than $750,000 a year to sponsor 
Frank Edwards’ news broadcasts 
over a nationwide network. It’s no 
secret that the AFL leadership con- 
siders the slam-bang commentator as 
one of their most effective year- 
round “political educators.” The 
CIO has adopted a similar tack, and 
is putting Commentator John W. 
Vandercook on its own five-times-a- 
week coast-to-coast newscast. 

The law permits the affiliated 
unions to put up the money required 
to maintain “political education” ac- 
tivities not directly connected with 
a political race. 

Direct campaign funds must be 
collected as voluntary contributions 
from the membership 

In the past, the drives for indi- 
vidual contributions—$1 as a rule— 
were conducted for the most part ex- 
clusively in the election year. Both 
AFL and CIO began their funds 
drives for this election year early in 
1953 so that they could collect more 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THERE’S exciting news in the wide 
belt of sugar cane encircling the 
earth’s tropical latitudes and in mil- 
lions of acres of sugar beets thriving 
in our temperate climates. 

Few other products are taken so 
much for granted as sugar. We ex- 
pect to find it served free in restau- 
rants and consume it by the tea- 
spoonful in our tea and coffee, by the 
cupful in our pies and cakes and by 
the carload in commercially baked 
goods, beverages, canned goods, can- 
dies and ice cream. Last year Ameri- 
cans found ways of using more than 
8,000,000 tons of it. 

But sugar is also used in scores of 
unsuspected instances. It may turn 
up in paint for battleships, dynamite 
or waterproofing for high silk hats. 
Large numbers of dyes, drugs and 
anesthetics contain sugar. So do 
hair tonics, cosmetics, tooth pastes 
and rubber tires. As industrial scien- 
tists continue to break down sugar’s 
molecules and combine it with new 
materials, sugar is yielding more new 
products. Before long we may be 
polishing our cars and floors with 
sugar cane wax, scanning headlines 
on sugar cane newspapers, puffing on 
sugar cane cigars and smacking our 
lips over stews and gravies flavored 
with a sugar beet by-product that 
tastes exactly like meat. Most im- 
portant, from sugar cane may come 
a new food product which will dra- 
matically benefit the whole world. 

Although sugar is believed to be 
one of the world’s most ancient 
crops, its global cultivation and con- 
sumption dates back less than 500 
years. In that brief time it has en- 
riched the lives of millions and has 
also been the cause of bloody strife, 
empire building and revolution. 
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Versatile sugar 
learns 
new trades 


By EVAN M. WYLIE 


First cultivated in India, sugar 
cane spread westward during bibli- 
cal times to Egypt and the Middle 
East and was then brought to Spain 
by the invading Moorish armies in 
700 A.D. Christopher Columbus 
carried cane cuttings to the West 
Indies in the fifteenth century and 
they grew at a prodigious rate. By 
1510 the first sugar cane plantations 
were established in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, laying the groundwork for the 
present-day West Indies sugar and 
rum industries. 

The introduction of tea, coffee and 
chocolate brought an overwhelming 
demand for sugar. The British Navy 
clashed with ships of France, Hol- 
land and Spain in a long, bloody 
struggle for control of the sugar-rich 
Caribbean. Slavery was introduced 
to the New World when thousands of 
Africans were brought to toil in the 
cane fields of the West Indies. 

Today the West Indies, with Cuba 
in the lead, remain the principal 
source of the western world’s sugar. 

The long, tapering silvery white 
sugar beet, which contains up to 50 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, was known to 
the ancient Greeks and other Medi- 
terranean peoples as a medicine and 
animal food. It was not until 1811 
that the plant became economically 
important when Napoleon Bona- 
parte, cut off from colonial sugar 
supplies by British blockade, ordered 
establishment of a beet sugar indus- 
try in France. Today sugar beets are 
grown in virtually all. temperate 
zones and have become an important 
crop in 22 of our farm states. They 
supply us with about 22 per cent of 
our sugar. 

White sugar, brownsugar, molasses 
and sugar syrups made possible a 





host of new food and drug products, 
but in the industry itself, as in many 
industries, when the product aimed 
at had been produced, residue waste 
products were discarded. 

For a long time the only sugar 
cane by-product was rum, distilled 
from fermented molasses. As “grog,” 
rum became the prebattle potion of 
admirals and cabin boys of British 
and American navies. Today rum 
drinks are global favorites. 

As industrial chemistry came of 
age in the nineteenth century, fac- 
tories looking for a cheap source of 
alcohol turned to molasses. Since 
then, millions of gallons have been 
converted into ethyl alcohol, indus- 
try’s most versatile solvent. When 
World War II cut America off from 
its supply of natural rubber in 
Malaya, molasses alcohol helped 
make it possible for us to build a syn- 
thetic rubber industry almost over- 
night. 

One of the newest sugar beet by- 
products to emerge from the labora- 
tory is monosodium glutamate. 
Manufactured from residues form- 
erly thought only fit for cattle fodder, 
it possesses a rich, meaty flavor 
which has an astonishing way of en- 
hancing the flavor of soups, gravies, 
stews and sauces. One beet sugar 
company is building a $3,000,000 fac- 
tory in Colorado and the industry 
expects “MSG” to become a staple 
in American homes. 

Aside from molasses, two princi- 
pal waste products in cane sugar re- 
fining are the mangled cane fibers 
from which the juice has been 
pressed, known as bagasse, and a 
brown mud, cachaza. For centuries 
bagasse was considered worthless. 
Mountains of it accumulated outside 
every sugar mill. Then chemists be- 
gan to examine the substance. Study- 
ing the short, tough bagasse fibers, 
they found them similar in many re- 
spects to wood pulp fibers, Bagasse 
was first used industrially in making 
pressed insulating board and wall- 
board materials. Today, moisture- 
proofed and termite-proofed, mil- 
lions of square feet of these boards 
are used in the construction industry 
annually. The walls of your new 
house or the panels and partitions 
in stores, offices, restaurants and 
theaters are likely to be composed 
largely of bagasse. 

An even more tempting field is 
now being explored in the use of 
bagasse for manufacturing paper and 
newsprint. The world’s first bagasse 
newsprint plant is now under con- 
struction in Louisiana. Louisiana 
newspapers already have run sam- 
ples through their presses. If the op- 
eration is successful, other companies 
will be licensed to make bagasse 

(Continued on page 78) 
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IKE COUNTS ON MOST 


By TRIS COFFIN 


WHEN the chips are down, Dwight Eisenhower 
counts on ten men to guide him along the rocky 
road any President must travel. These ten have 
emerged from the Administration’s “shake-down” 
period as the most trusted advisers. In the lonely 
hours of decision, they breakfast with the Presi- 
dent, slip in the side door for an unlisted visit, 
or spend week ends at his side. 

They are a varied lot, among them a New 
England lumberjack, a Mississippi author, an 
Irish lawyer, a Boston banker, a college president, 
and a battle-toughened politician. Only two are 
old friends. At least four were complete strangers 
before the 1952 campaign. All have common 
traits demanded by President Eisenhower—tire- 
less loyalty, crisp intelligence, personal honesty, 
a talent for getting facts or giving decisions with- 
out hemming and hawing, and a knack for 
conciliation. 

The President insists on good staff work. He 
dislikes open feuding within his Administration. 
He wants his information stripped to the bone, 
and when he asks for a recommendation he does 
not want a long-winded, “This is one view, but 
on the other hand... .” All of the ten pass these 
tests. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s friends and staff agree the 
number one adviser is small, dynamic Sherman 
Adams, who wears the loose-fitting title of “As- 
sistant to the President.” He is a former governor 
of New Hampshire, an ex-lumberjack with all the 
fabled qualities of a New England Yankee. He 
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is terse, cool-headed in a crisis, inclined to be 
aloof with strangers but a warm and witty friend 
to those he knows, and possessed of a well 
scrubbed honesty. On top of this, “Sherm” Adams 
has a vigor that Paul Bunyan would admire. 

Actually, no job in American history corre- 
sponds to the one this crew-cut Yankee holds. 
One White House staff member put it simply: 

“Next to the President, Sherm is the boss. No 
one else in the government outranks him.” 

The only comparison is in British history. In 
the days of the absolute monarchy, the king had 
a lord chancellor who ran the kingdom, subject 
to whatever clues he could pick up from diligent 
attendance on the king. He was known as 
“Keeper of the King’s Conscience.” 

This phrase would fit Sherman Adams. One of 
his associates yarning in the press room com- 
mented, “Sherm is impeccably honest and won- 
derful to have around. You sleep well at nights 
knowing he is Assistant to the President. Nobody 
is going to pull any shady deals as long as the 
governor is around.” 

Governor Adams became a close friend of the 
President by a characteristic act. He was the 
first Republican governor really to stand up and 
be counted for Dwight Eisenhower in a scrap. 
Many others had “‘sweet-talked”’ the general and 
told him how much the nation needed him as 
President, but Governor Adams was the first to 
say quietly, “I'll stake my future on it.” 

In the face of considerable shaking of heads 
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IKE COUNTS ON MOST 


and murmurs of “premature,” Governor Adams en- 
tered Mr. Eisenhower’s name in the New Hampshire 
Presidential preferential primary in March, 1952. It 
was a rough fight with the partisans of the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. If Mr. Eisenhower had lost this first 
contest, he would have been through. Thanks in good 
part to Governor Adams’ thorough organization and 
drive, Ike won. 

Dwight Eisenhower likes a good fighter and a win- 
ner. He met Governor Adams that spring and took a 
shine to his quiet competence. Mr. Adams became the 
Eisenhower floor manager at the G.O.P. national con- 
vention, another rugged, no-quarters-asked assignment. 
When other advisers became rattled, Mr. Adams was 
calm. This same quality showed up when the gover- 
nor was Mr. Eisenhower’s chief of staff on the campaign 
train. This was trial by fire. 

The Republican nominee was in a new and strange 
role. There were moments when he did not enjoy it. 
He took his irritation out on whoever was closest at 
hand, usually Sherman Adams. The governor was 
unperturbed and steadfastly loyal. Some of the cam- 
paign strategists quarreled noisily. Mr. Adams was 
steady and taciturn. At every whistle stop, politicians 
jumped on the train to tell the candidate how to win 
votes in Kokomo. Governor Adams sorted them out 
and detoured the loud mouths and phonies. More and 
more when General Eisenhower wanted bedrock ad- 
vice, he told Sherman Adams, “Let’s get away some- 
where and talk.” They secluded themselves and the 
governor did his best to answer questions. 

After the election, Governor Adams sat in on all 
conferences over appointments and began the thank- 
less job of organizing the Administration of a party out 
of power for 20 years. In those early days, senators and 
congressmen came back to Capitol Hill breathing fire 
and muttering, ““The President is a wonderful guy, but 
that so-and-so Adams won’t let you get near him.” 
Inspired stories were given columnists, “Just take it 
from me, Adams will be out in six months. They’re 
getting some sort of diplomatic post in Afghanistan 
warmed up for him.” 

President Eisenhower was not amused. 


Sherm Adams’ great value to the President is that 
he understands him. President Eisenhower is a sensi- 
tive human being. He hates confusion and disorder. 
Governor Adams is enough of a realist to know con- 
fusion goes along with government and politics like 
blisters on the G.I.’s first ten mile hike. But what the 
“Assistant to the President” tries to avoid is having 
the blisters break and fester. 

At the White House, where his office is a secluded 
space across the lobby from the President’s, the gover- 
nor keeps the President from being drowned by the 
tide of pressures. His office is crowded much of the 
time with high government officials and congressmen 
brought in to settle a problem before it is taken across 
the hall. 

In fact, of a hundred matters visitors throw at the 
President — letters, government memos, telephone 
calls—Sherm Adams diverts 80, takes 15 under his own 
wing, puts five before Mr. Eisenhower ready for deci- 
sion with his facts neatly laid out. 
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Ike’s Number One adviser is taciturn Sherman 
Adams with the title, “Assistant to the President” 


Among the problems Mr. Adams takes on his own 
shoulders are squabbles within the Administration. He 
acts as a combination mediator and Dutch uncle. He 
prefers the art of compromise, but if one of the parties 
refuses to back down, Governor Adams can say in his 
dry Yankee way, “We all belong to a team. We signed 
on voluntarily to serve our country. If you are in basic 
disagreement with the captain ofthe team, no one is 
holding your coat tails.” 

After Governor Adams, the nine other intimates of 
the President stand in a line. No one is so brash as to 
try to rate their comparative standing. Each has his 
niche. 

Only one comes from Capitol Hill: Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. President Eisenhower looks on him 
fondly, as an uncle of a favorite nephew he hopes will 
someday take over the business. Many White House 
observers believe the personable Vice President is the 
chosen heir apparent for 1956. They point to the way 
the President has called him in for consultation and 
training in areas far afield from the usual V.P.’s duties, 
such as foreign policy, military strategy, and govern- 
ment financing. 

One explanation is that Mr. Eisenhower admires 
well-mannered young men with brains who respect 
rank without groveling, who know how to say their 
pieces succinctly and clearly, and who are good learn- 
ers. Dick Nixon fills this bill. He has shown an amaz- 
ing talent for mental growth in the new fields the Presi- 
dent has opened up for him. Washington reporters 
have seen him develop from a bright, but too ambitious 
kid, to a mature man of judgment. 

Young Mr. Nixon (he is only 41) was brought to 
Ike’s attention largely through the late Bert Andrews, 
Washington bureau chief for the New York Herald- 
Tribune. Mr. Andrews pointed Mr. Nixon out to Bill 
Robinson, then business manager of the Herald- 
Tribune, as a promising statesman. Mr. Robinson, one 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s closest personal friends, took Mr. 
Nixon to the general. He was the reluctant general’s 
personal choice for running mate. 

According to one story, when Eisenhower chieftains 
assembled in Chicago for word on the V.P. and Gover- 
nor Dewey broke the news, one veteran politician 
thundered, ““Who in hell is he? What did he do to 
deserve this?” Governor Dewey shrugged his shoulders 
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and said with an air of finality, “It is the general’s 
choice.” 

The greatest strain on Eisenhower-Nixon relations 
was the accusation that the younger man had received 
and used funds with the taint of “influence” involved. 
General Eisenhower, who has a high personal morality 
and soldier’s horror of corrupt politicians, was shocked 
and hurt. While Mr. Eisenhower was in this mood, 
the group close to Governor Dewey urged him to fire 
Nixon. Two others, Sen. Frank Carlson of Kansas and 
Arthur Summerfield, then G.O.P. chairman, begged 
him to wait until after Nixon had his say. After Mr. 
Nixon’s television appearance, General Eisenhower, 
under obvious emotional strain, expressed faith in his 
running mate. 

There was, nonetheless, a marked coolness for several 
months. This was a probationary period until the 
Vice President could work his way back by good deeds. 
Mr. Nixon learned the lesson well. He labored hard 
to learn his job, gain the confidence of older senators, 
and keep his name out of the headlines. He loyally 
upheld the President regardless of his personal views 
and extricated the Administration from several jams. 

When Senator McCarthy hinted he might get rough 
on key Administration leaders and programs, Dick 
Nixon tactfully talked harmony and its rewards. He 
lined up votes for the Administration’s not-too-popular 
tax program. He calmed down pro-Chiang Kai-shek 
legislators when Administration sources hinted at 
recognition of Red China. He helped coordinate com- 
munist investigations. When Senator Taft died, Mr. 
Nixon took over his back-breaking chores. Today 
many senators and Administration leaders by-pass the 
conscientious Republican floor leader, Senator William 
Knowland, also of California, to seek out the Vice 
President. 

The Vice President also made a place for himself, 
to the President’s great satisfaction, in foreign policy. 
Mr. Eisenhower was deeply concerned by the dilemmas 
posed in the Far East. The President had no personal 
knowledge of the situation, and no two advisers agreed 
on solutions. He wanted a fresh slant by an alert mind 
and suggested that Mr. Nixon take a look during the 
congressional recess. 

The V.P. handled the assignment with the diplomacy 
of an old master. He skillfully evaded any inference 
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Many White House observers believe young Mr. 
Nixon is the President’s choice for his successor 


he was moving in on Secretary of State Dulles. He 
made warm friends by avoiding the usual cocktail 
party routine of Washington junketeers. He went 
among the people of Asia and looked at their problems 
first hand. He asked intelligent questions of the right 
people, and listened thoughtfully. 
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Every time a new report of this triumphal tour came 
to the White House, the President beamed as if to say, 
“Yes sir, that’s my boy.” 

Today, the President believes Mr. Nixon has struck 
a fine balance between the politician and the diplomat 
in his foreign policy thinking. This is revealed by the 
V.P.’s views on Asia. 

As a congressman and senator, Mr. Nixon traveled 
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A proper Bostonian, “General” Robert Cutler has 
become Ike’s chief of staff for national security 


with the vocal band which cried for atomic bombing 
of north Korea and Manchurian war factories, and for 
a Chinese Nationalist invasion of the mainland. 

But on his tour of the Far East and his meetings with 
the National Security Council, the Vice President 
picked up new facts—Russia has powerful submarine 
and bomber fleets within striking distance. They could 
destroy all our military strength in the Korea-Japan 
area in a few surprise blows. Russia is committed by a 
treaty to back China if the latter is attacked. Nation- 
alist China would need an American fleet, air armada 
and guns to launch even a big hit-run raid on the 
mainland. Also, if we are involved in a war with China 
and, perhaps Russia, we are likely to go it alone. 

Vice President Nixon now believes we should gain 
new friends and allies among the strategic countries 
of Southeast Asia and strengthen them internally. 
Then, if a showdown should come with Red China, we 
will have allies girding it on three sides. He discourages 
talk of a Nationalist invasion of the mainland or of 
encouraging South Korea to continue the war. 

At Security Council meetings, Mr. Nixon sees a 
good deal of another member of the inner circle, “Gen- 
eral” Robert Cutler, a World War II reservist. He has 
a title so vague it is practically an alias, “Chairman of 
the Council’s Planning Board.” This is the working 
staff. Actually, the general is President Eisenhower’s 
chief of staff for national security. Testifying before 
the House Appropriations Committee last year, Mr. 
Cutler indicated his field covers “military and military 
mobilization, foreign military and economic assistance, 
atomic energy, stockpiling, foreign information, foreign 
intelligence, and internal security.” He sits in on meet- 
ings of both the Security Council and the Cabinet. 

Robert Cutler is a well-known Bostonian who 
dabbled in teaching (at Harvard), writing novels, and 
wound up as president of the solid Old Colony Trust 
Company. He came to the military service as an 
assistant to Secretary of War Stimson during World 
War II and stayed on to help James V. Forrestal, 
whose influence on American military thinking cannot 
be overrated. At the Pentagon, Mr. Cutler became an 
admirer of General Eisenhower and joined his political 
team, first as a fund raiser, then as a personal adviser. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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COOL AIR SPARKS A 





THE AIR conditioning industry is behaving like an 
elevator that only goes up. Sales and production are 
heading skyward, and the ceiling is still a long way off. 

The room and building comfort makers expect to sell 
a whopping $2,000,000,000 worth of products in 1954. 
Their 1953 volume totaled $1,750,000,000, plus 7,024 
units worth $1,240,883 that were sold in Canada. 

Industry leaders predict a $3,500,000,000 yearly pro- 
duction scale by 1959, a pace they are confident can be 
maintained for another half decade. 

So exuberant are hopes and plans that spokesmen 
like Cloud Wampler, who heads the Carrier Corpora- 
tion, today believe the postwar bonanza is even proof 
against mild recession. Another big-company boss, 
Matthew M. Lawler, of Worthington, insists that a 
slight economic slump might actually stimulate sales. 
Homes, stores and office buildings not air conditioned, 
he believes, simply wouldn’t have a chance in the 
sharpened competition of a shump. Both Mr. Wampler 
and Mr. Lawler contend that a moderate sag in the 
U. S. economy would influence owners and builders to 
install cooling equipment. 

Air conditioning is not new as an engineering accom- 
plishment. Three thousand years before Christ an 
Assyrian merchant had his bedroom walls and floor 
sprayed with cold water in hot weather. In 775 A.D. 
Caliph Mahdi packed snow between double walls of 
his Baghdad palace. Ice making and refrigeration were 
developed a century ago. The late Willis Carrier, 
founder of the Carrier Corporation, built the first true 
air conditioner to cool and dehumidify a printing plant 
in 1902, and York Corporation was soon in the field. 

Early air conditioning was industrial. In the ’20’s 
new technical developments brought theater cooling; 
big department store cooling came next. In 1930 rail- 
roads began to air-condition Pullmans. The depression 
and World War II brought the embryonic boom to a 
dead stop. 

Today’s expectations rest on solid foundations. In 
the eight years since World War II ended, the air- 
conditioning industry has multiplied annual produc- 
tion of window and console single room units to 35 
times the first postwar year’s volume. It produced 
1,075,000 units with a retail value of $430,000,000 last 
year. Tecumseh Products Company, producers of com- 
pressors, the “heart” of all air conditioners, predicts 
industry will turn out nearly 2,000,000 units in 1954, 
and counts on selling every one. The 1953 over-all 
sales of Carrier alone were more than 25 times the 
industry’s complete single room unit production eight 
years ago. ; 

Installation of central systems to condition entire 
homes has become almost a boom within a boom. In 
1951 there were almost no sales of this type equipment, 
with rare exceptions in the hot Southwest. At that 
time only a few more than 5,000 such units were in 
service. In 1952 this market suddenly opened up and 
15,000 were bought. Last year central system installa- 
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tions for homes reached nearly 60,000, worth about 
$100,000,000 at retail, according to estimates of Direc- 
tor George S. Jones of the Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Institute, an industry trade association. 

Most manufacturers, and the American Institute of 
Management, expect last year’s residential central unit 
sales to be doubled for 1954. Chrysler Corporation’s 
air-conditioning experts believe they can be quadrupled 
again, as they were in 1953. The industry is counting 
on sales of 700,000 such units a year by 1958, and pre- 
dicts they will top 1,000,000 by 1963. 

Even in the relatively expensive field of automobile 
air conditioning, the manufacturers are happy. Figures 
on sales of these units, which retailed at between $500 
and $600 last year, are scarce and perhaps not too accu- 
rate. Best estimates peg the 1953 volume at 35,000 
units or better. Sales of 100,000 units in 1954 are freely 
predicted. Air conditioning is now optionally avail- 
able on nine makes of cars: Cadillac, Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac, Chrysler, Dodge, De Soto, Lincoln 
and Packard. Two auto manufacturers, General Motors 
and Chrysler, make their own coolers for cars, but six 
other manufacturers are now doing business, with more 
to come. 

The market for residential central systems—for 
years far outstripped by single room unit sales—now 
represents the fastest growing segment of the indus- 
try. Manufacturers expect central system sales to sur- 
pass the volume of single room units in about three 
years. 

In ten years, according to the American Institute of 
Management, year-round air conditioning will be 
standard equipment in all new homes, and non-air con- 
ditioned houses will be virtually obsolete. Already, 
the great majority of speculative builders, even in the 
lower medium price brackets, offer cooling equipment 
optionally in new homes. 


The sale of packaged units for stores, restaurants, 
and suites of offices is also increasing rapidly. The 
General Electric Company, Frick and Company, and 
other manufacturers sold 75,000 commercial self- 
contained units worth $150,000,000 in 1953, and they 
expect to up this figure by 25,000 in 1954. Spokesmen 
happily point out that every time one store or restau- 
rant in a neighborhood installs air conditioning, its 
competitors must follow suit or suffer. 

Central installations in big buildings—multistory 
offices, hotels, supermarkets, big stores and the like— 
are keeping right in step with smaller unit sale 
increases, and amounted to a husky $700,000,000 last 
year. A rule applied generally by real estate experts 
holds that once air-conditioned space in a city reaches 
15 per cent of all rentals, owners of the remaining space 
must air-condition to maintain rent levels and hold 
tenants. 

Carrier, a specialist in big systems and statistics, 
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reports that air conditioning was installed at the start 
of construction in the majority of large structures 
erected or begun since the war—50 or more in New 
York City alone. Now, older buildings are catching 
up with the parade, and represent a tremendous mar- 
ket. In New York, for example, Worthington Corpora- 
tion figures show 343 “reasonably modern structures” 
planning installations soon. 

Worthington now has contracts to provide equip- 
ment for the American Express and Uniied States 
Lines buildings in New York. Owners of the Fidelity 
Philadelphia Trust Building have signed a contract 
with Carrier for the largest air-conditioning system 
ever installed in a single older office building. The 
Philadelphia Trust system will cost around $3,000,000 
and will have a cooling capacity equal to 5,000,000 
pounds of ice melting daily. 

York, Worthington and Carrier are the big-job 
leaders in the industry. The Pentagon unit in Wash- 
ington, with a cold air output equal to nearly 30,000,- 
000 pounds of ice melting daily, is Carrier Equipment. 
Worthington cooling serves the remodeled White 
House living quarters and executive offices. York cools 
the U. S. Capitol, its office buildings and the Library 
of Congress from a single multiunit central setup. York 
claims credit, too, for the biggest air-conditioning job 
in the world—the gigantic system which regulates air 
in the Atomic Energy Commission’s Hanford, Wash., 
plant. Here the output is equal to 48,000,000 pounds 
of ice melting every 24 hours. 

A field which even the audacious cooling machine 
makers can’t yet accurately estimate is represented by 
industry. Medical authorities say that a worker’s effi- 
ciency may drop more than 50 per cent in extreme 
heat. A good many factories and plants have already 
installed air conditioning to create efficient working 
conditions, cut down hot weather absenteeism, and 
increase production. To meet the worker-attraction 
lure of such plants, non-air cooled facilities in neighbor- 
ing areas must install cooling units, too. 

Aside from health, increased production and com- 
fort aspects of air conditioning, industry today is 
developing more and more products that require rigidly 
constant temperatures during production or for stor- 
age. Air cooling installed for meats, packaged foods, 
and industrial processing, etc., totaled $370,000,000 in 
1953. The new synthetics, printing plants, a great 
many chemicals, and modern techniques of high preci- 
sion metal work demand unwavering levels of cold or 
heat for accurate processing. Only machines can pro- 
duce such steady weather. 

This rockecing prosperity has attracted new makers 
to the field. Competition in the newest industrial free- 
for-all is so fierce that by the end of 1954 more than 
100 manufacturers and assemblers will be turning out 
equipment. Some firms, like Fedders-Quiggan in 





Buffalo, make units for several brand names besides 
their own. 
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There were about 30 single room unit manufacturers 
at the beginning of 1953; now there are more than 60 
and the Air Conditioning Institute estimates that the 
number will reach 90 by the end of summer. Fewer 
than 20 built whole-house central units last year. 
Today, a dozen heat equipment makers are in or mov- 
ing in on this market. Meanwhile oldsters—Brunner, 
Carrier, Westinghouse and Worthington, and others— 
are vigorously expanding already extensive facilities. 

Neither huge expansions by established firms, nor 
wholesale entries into the new field by new companies 
evoke surprise against the background of America’s 
truly vast air-conditioning potential. 

A million new homes are built in the U. S. every 
year; ergo, 1,000,000 new potential system sales develop 
annvally. 

There are 25,000,000 centrally heated homes in the 
U. S.—every one a prospect, dim or bright, for some 
kind of air conditioning. 

Of these, 13,500,000 have warm air heat and some 
type of internal conduits or ducts which can carry 
chilled air as easily as heat. So far, the young air- 
conditioning industry has placed only 80,000 central 
units in these homes. That leaves 13,420,000 prospects 
for central residential cooling systems. 

Steam or hot water systems serve the remaining 
11,500,000 centrally heated homes—and offer a red 
hot field for battle between single room and central 
system sellers. Few central systems have gone into 
these older homes. The short, concentrated air-condi- 
tioning boom has placed about 2,000,000 single room 
units. That leaves nearly 9,500,000 wide open cus- 
tomers—some of whom will buy not one, but two or 
three single room units. 

Despite these sales potentials, air conditioners know 
that a buyers’ market is developing in America today. 
Consequently, sales campaigns this year have been 
tailored to a buyers’ market. Price tags are down on 
single room units—by $10 to $100. Manufacturers 
promise to reduce prices on central systems as sales in 
this category increase. In reality, the makers claim, 
their products have already taken sharp reductions 
because air-conditioning costs almost stood still while 
the value of the U. S. dollar sank. 

Meanwhile the industry is checking its products in 
an experiment conducted with the help of University 
of Texas technicians. In a 14 home “Air Conditioned 
Village” at Austin university scientists, medical and 
engineering students check whether papa is ill- 
humored or happy in constant cool, dry air; whether 
mother can do her work better; whether child health 
is good. At the same time, installation operating and 
maintenance costs of equipment will be scientifically 
appraised. The National Association of Home Builders 
has joined the air conditioning industry in sponsoring 
the tests. 

With their flashing new designs, a rainbow of colors, 
and every mechanism they can muster to improve per- 
formance, cut down noise and lower prices, the air 
conditioners face the future with tremendous confi- 
dence. Most of them agree with the once-dreamy pre- 
diction of Carrier’s Cloud Wampler: 

“The day is not too far distant when the average 
American will ‘wake up in an air-conditioned bedroom, 
breakfast in an air-conditioned breakfast nook, ride in 
an air-conditioned car to work in an air-conditioned 
manufacturing plant or office building. He will return 
for dinner in an air-conditioned dining room, relax in 
an air-conditioned movie or sit in an air-conditioned 
living room watching a color television program origi- 
nating from an air-conditioned studio, before retiring 
to his air-conditioned sleeping quarters.” END 

—Epwarp B. Lockett 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 
BY THE STAFF OF 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
action in lowering price supports on 
milk and butterfat to 75 per cent of 
parity for the year starting April 1 is 
going to mean less dollar income to 
dairy farmers during the next year, 
but it could mean more normal sales 
through regular markets and an im- 
provement in the total business done 
in dairy products. 

Those who want to keep the 90 per 
cent price supports argue that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation may 
have to buy as many dairy products 
this year as last, and that milk pro- 
duction will continue high because 
milk cows are more numerous than 
a year ago. 

Prices of dairy products probably 
will come down a little but that may 
not immediately increase consump- 
tion. Recapture of lost consumer 
markets will take time. 

Hearings in Congress.on the whole 
range of price supports may result 
in legislation modifying the 75 per 
cent decision. Whether or not Mr. 
Benson’s ruling is affected by con- 
gressional action, it seems clear that 
the dairy industry is in for a period 
of painful but eventually healthy ad- 
justment to the market forces of sup- 
ply and demand. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Despite the new building activity 
of recent years, industrial construc- 
tion has not been keeping pace with 
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the growth of the economy; and, 
taken as a whole, our industrial plant 
is the most obsolete element of our 
capital structure. 

Considered in terms of the physi- 
cal volume of new building (as mea- 
sured in 1947-49 prices) the average 
amount of new plant construction for 
the past eight years was $1,590,000.- 
000, compared with $1,260,000,000 
for the eight years following World 
War I, an average increase of 26 per 
cent. Yet, in the same two periods, 
the average index of industrial pro- 
duction increased 156 per cent. 

The question is: Has the combina- 
tion of a moderate increase in new 
plant, plus alteration and improve- 
ment of existing factories, plus the 
extra capacity obtained through new 
machinery, met the requirements of 
an expanding economy? 

The present situation comes down 
to this: A very large demand for ad- 
ditional industrial building con- 
tinues; the practice of favoring 
equipment rather than building in- 
vestment has probably accomplished 
about as much as may be expected of 
it; cost and tax conditions should be 
more conducive to new building than 
has been the case during the past few 
years. In an economy that continues 
to expand, the prospects for more 
industrial building should be good. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


It may be neither pertinent nor 
significant but it is interesting that 
within days after Senator Flanders 
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remarked, during the recent hear- 
ings on the Joint Economic Report, 
that the Bank of England made fre- 
quent changes in the rediscount rate 
—practically week-to-week adjust- 
ments as a matter of course—the 
Federal Reserve Board made the 
first change in a long time. 

Careful perusal of the latest Fed- 
eral Reserve report leads the reader 
to infer that reserve rates are prob- 
ably too high for the state of our 
peacetime economy. High reserves 
and strict credit control went hand 
in hand during the emergency 
period. In today’s more normal en- 
vironment the Federal Reserve is 
likely to put more normal mechan- 
isms again in use. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Opinions gathered from key execu- 
tives in retail, service and wholesale 
businesses across the country have 
added up to expectations of 1954 
being as good a year as 1953. This 
optimism seemed to be based upon 
preparedness on the part of these 
distributors to meet competition. 
This is a healthy sign—for it means 
better planning and more efficient 
operations. 

One thing is certain—prices, a 
sensitive barometer for retailers and 
wholesalers, are nat dipping. When 
prices from suppliers come down, it 
is clear that competitive markets 
have registered with the manufac- 
turers. There are no widespread 
price declines in sight. This situa- 
tion has opened wide the door of 
opportunity to discount houses—and 
this form of distribution is definitely 
increasing. 

Investment in the expansion of 
facilities and the modernization of 
equipment seems to be headed for 
big things during this year in distri- 
bution. One grocery trade associa- 
tion, for example, reports that $880,- 
000,000 will be spent in its field for 
new and modernization construction. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States, subjected to 
pressure on tariffs and government 
loans, has been at something of a dis- 
advantage in economic matters at 
the Tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence at Caracas. 

When the meeting convened, the 
Eisenhower Administration had not 
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clearly committed itself to specific 
legislation in the international trade 
field, and had not settled its Latin 
American policies. 

Meanwhile, the Latin countries 
complained that nothing effective 
had been done about the recommen- 
dations of Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s 
mission early last year, which 
stressed the importance of improved 
economic relations between the 
United States and her Latin neigh- 
bors. 

The grievance among Latin coun- 
tries whose economies are generally 
dependent on one or two basic raw 
materials, mostly sold to the U. &S., 
is that prices for these commodities 
fluctuate between boom and bust. 
They want some sort of plan to stabi- 
lize prices at a point commensurate 
with prices they pay for our manu- 
factured goods. 

An important aspect in the eco- 
nomic development of Latin Amer- 
ica, therefore, is to make it less de- 
pendent on producing one or two raw 
materials. The U. S. says this can 
best be done by better treatment of 
U.S. private investments, by techni- 
cal assistance, and greater economic 
diversification. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Proponents of a balanced budget 
are finding their job difficult these 
days. When the $65,600,000,000 
budget was submitted last January 
it estimated a deficit of $2,900,000,- 
000. Economy advocates in and out 
of Congress have since been press- 
ing for a balanced budget, pointing 
out that this deficit could be made 
up by further expenditure cuts. 

Now, however, impending expen- 
diture increases complicate the pic- 
ture. Government employes, both in 
the Post Office Department and in 
the regular Civil Service, are press- 
ing for across-the-board pay raises 
of $500 to $800. And unsettled busi- 
ness conditions have given new im- 
petus to federal public works pro- 
posals. 

The pending pay increases pose an 
immediate problem. With about 
2,350,000 federal civilian employes, 
a flat $500 increase would cost al- 
most $1,200,000,000. 

While there is some possibility of 
a stepped up public works program 
in the next fiscal year, it seems more 
probable that current developments 
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will be in the direction of advance 
planning of projects for action if 
business needs a quick stimulant. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


President Eisenhower’s message 
on labor law called on Congress to 
study welfare and pension funds cov- 
ered by collective bargaining so that 
standards could be. established to 
protect the funds for employes who 
are the beneficiaries. 

Congress has so far focused major 
attention on such Taft-Hartley is- 
sues as states rights, boycotts, and 
N.L.R.B. administration. The wel- 
fare fund problem, however, is next 
on the list to receive attention by 
the House Labor Committee. 

This issue presents some grave im- 
plications. Billions of dollars are be- 
ing placed in these funds, and so far 
there have been practically no rules 
to insure either honesty or efficient 
administration. 

Important questions are: 1. 
Whether such funds are too often be- 
ing used to keep a high number of 
union appointees in plush jobs and 
office quarters; 2. Whether in some 
cases union agents are getting kick- 
backs from insurance representa- 
tives; 3. Whether the funds are at 
times being actually embezzled, and, 
4. Whether regulation would be more 
effective at the state or federal level. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Only prompt and aggressive com- 
munity action will halt growing 
traffic strangulation of our cities, 
businessmen and city officials con- 
cluded at a national conference on 
urban problems in San Diego. 

Astartling upsurge in the numbers 
of motor vehicles since 1946—34.,- 
000,000 then, 55,000,000 now—and 
the steady migration of rural dwell- 
ers to metropolitan areas were cited 
as the basic growth factors requiring 
increased municipal services and ex- 
penditures. 

The conferees agreed that more 
downtown parking is needed. But 
they also called for greater use of 
mass transportation to make jam- 
packed city core areas more accessi- 
ble to more people. 

Much is being accomplished in the 
way of unstoppering congested areas 
through scientific traffic engineering 
methods, yet urban and highway 


construction — now totaling $500,- 
000,000 annually—must be acceler- 
ated. 

It was agreed, too, that business 
leadership is essential if these vari- 
ous objectives are to be attained. A 
transcript of the conference may be 
obtained from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Science is still looking for eco- 
nomical ways to purify sea water to 
relieve increasing demands on 
limited supplies of fresh water for 
cities, irrigation and industry. 

Recently published reports show 
that the new electric membrane 
method seems to hold the most 
promise for large-scale uses. After 
further study, the price may 
approach 30 cents per 1,000 gallons, 
a competitive price in many places. 
Present knowledge of another pro- 
cess, the compression distillation 
method, indicates its cost may be 
about 70 cents per 1,000 gallons, a 
competitive or at least feasible price 
in certain areas short of fresh water. 

Business leaders are advised to 
keep abreast of developments sure to 
come within a few years. 


TAXATION 


As now drafted, the provision for 
speedup of corporate income tax 
payments is a likely candidate for 
elimination from the Internal Reve- 
nue Code revision now before the 
Congress. The Ways and Means 
Committee received such a storm of 
protest from small business, based on 
press reports of the original action, 
that an exemption was inserted for 
all corporations with tax liabilities 
less than $50,000. This eliminated 
all but about 35,000 corporations of 
the 400,000 making tax returns. 

In exempting the many the Com- 
mittee has created an impossible 
situation for those marginal corpora- 
tions whose annual tax liability fluc- 
tuates from just under $50,000 to 
just over that figure. Picture, if you 
can, the plight of a corporate man- 
agement which estimated in Septem- 
ber that its tax liability would be 
$49,000 and found in December that 
it was over the $50,000 limit. No mat- 
ter what, they would be three months 
late, and compliance with the Jaw 
would be impossible. 
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Among its many jobs the National Bureau 
of Standards controls the precision 
measurements that make America’s big 


production possible By ALFRED TOOMBS 











Ss. IENTISTS weigh the earth—and weigh a wisp 
of smoke. They measure the bend made in a steel rail 
when a fly saunters over it. They snap the same rail 
with a weight of 3,000,000 pounds. 

They set their clocks by the rhythmic vibration of 
a molecule, make measurements by the eerie green 
light of an excited mercury atom, and watch over a 
boiling pot by which all of our thermometers are regu- 
lated. These men are thrown into a fit of gloom when 
they discover an error in a measurement which 
amounts to ten parts in a million. 

This is the National Bureau of Standards, an agency 
which makes possible the accuracy of anything from 
the watt-hour meters which measure the billions of 
dollars worth of electricity we consume to the pitch of 
the saxophone that wails in the night. 

The doctor puts his faith in these men when he 
makes a blood count. The man of distinction trusts 
them when he chooses his booze. The lady of the house 
depends upon them when she orders paint that is blue 
or lipstick that is shocking pink. The traffic judge 
accepts their standards when he convicts a speeder. 

About four years ago the residents of one area of 
New England received a dramatic demonstration of 
their dependence upon this agency. This came when 
the Bureau’s radio station WWV made a slight change 
in its broadcasting procedure. 

Listeners were repeatedly warned of the change, but 
one sleepyhead in a New England electric generating 
plant didn’t get the word. 

Like all plants generating alternating current, this 
plant keeps its dynamos producing current of 60 cycles 
a second by tuning in constantly to a signal sent out 
by WWV. When the man in the New England gen- 
erating station failed to note the change in procedure, 
his dynamos slowed down—and so did electric clocks 
throughout the area. Several hundred thousand of his 
customers woke up next morning a few minutes behind 
the rest of the world. 

The Bureau’s influence over our lives has its origin 
in a couple of curiously shaped pieces of metal, care- 
fully preserved in a vault to which only one man has 
access, and in 25 carefully selected quartz crystals, 
buried deep in the earth of Maryland. These objects 
are the basis for the three standard measurements of 
length, mass and time which are the foundation of all 
our industry and technology. 

From these basic standards some 700 others are 
derived. By use of the three basic standards, the 
Bureau tells the electrical industry exactly what a volt 
is; tells the oil industry exactly where to find a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees centigrade; tells the communi- 
cations industry exactly where to locate 1,100 kilo- 
cycles—and tells Professor Schmidt, who teaches violin 
in the next block, exactly what A above middle C is. 

The Bureau was created originally to act as cus- 
todian for these basic standards. Over the years it has 
taken on other functions which have led it into much 
publicized situations. The Astin-Weeks controversy 
over the battery additive AD-X2 was one of these. 

This resulted from the Bureau’s policy of making 
tests for other government agencies. For the Bureau 
tests samples of materials bought by the government— 
ranging from auto tires to light bulbs—to determine 
whether they meet basic specifications set by the pur- 
chasing agency. The Bureau does not say which prod- 
uct is best, but makes adverse reports on any brands 
which do not meet specifications. 

It was while doing the Post Office Department a 
service that the Bureau got mixed up with battery addi- 
tives. The postal authorities were about to lower the 
boom on the manufacturer of AD-X2 and asked the 
Bureau to test it. The Bureau’s adverse report re- 
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What's correct time? The 
Bureaw’s atomic clock is a bet- 
ter timekeeper than the earth’s 
rotation, which isn’t good 
enough for science today 
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WEES yee How long is an inch? Length could vary were it 
not for devices such as the Mercury 198 lamp 
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Dr. Allen V. Astin, left, stands by a machine which can approach absolute zero 


sulted in a noisy controversy, which was settled 
when a committee of outside scientists firmly upheld 
the Bureau’s determination. 

In the midst of this controversy, it was decided to 
strip the Bureau of a number of divisions which had 
been doing weapons development work. These had 
been doing ordnance research in connection with elec- 
tronics and had been responsible, during the last war, 
for development of the proximity fuse. Under the re- 
organization, these divisions were transferred to the 
Department of Defense, although the Bureau still does 
much basic research for defense projects. 

Although the Bureau issues no regulations nor 
orders, it probably exercises more direct influence on 
the daily life of every citizen than any government 
agency — including the tax collector. This is partly 
because the Bureau, for a modest fee, makes tests on 
the instruments by which all measuring devices, from 
carpenter’s rulers to Geiger counters, are calibrated. 
The companies which manufacture items such as 
meters, gauges, testing rings, etc., send their instru- 
ments to the Bureau to be checked. 

That the Bureau, as a result of this service, enjoys 
an almost unique place in the affections of business- 
men was demonstrated last year when Congress, 
dedicated to economy, made a cut in the Bureau’s 
appropriation which forced a curtailment of the serv- 
ices being performed for industry. A group of busi- 
nessmen formed a committee to fight for restoration 
of the Bureau’s appropriation. 

The pieces of metal upon which the standards of 
length and mass are based are known as the prototype 
meter and the prototype kilogram, modeled with exact 
precision after the international standards which are 
kept in Paris. The meter is a bar, made of $10,000 
worth of platinum and iridium, and the kilogram is 
a cylinder, containing about $3,000 worth of the same 
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metals. When they are removed from the vault every 
year or two for comparison with working models, they 
are carried by two men—for fear one should stumble 
and drop them. 

The kilogram, kept in a dustproof container, is never 
touched, lest a smear of moisture or a speck of dirt 
from human hands cause it to vary from its true weight 
by a fraction of a milligram. When it is used to 
balance the working standard, the job is done by remote 
control—for the warmth of a human body within ten 
feet of the metal might affect it. 

These pieces have been the standards of length and 
mass in this country since 1890, when they were un- 
sealed in the office of President Benjamin Harrison. 
Although most countries use the metric system as the 
basis for their measurements, the British have clung 
stoutly to measurements based upon the yard. Their 
yard is a bronze bar which seems to have varied over 
the years by 1/10,000 of an inch—a deviation which 
has become a matter of serious concern. 

During World War II, the Australians undertook the 
building of American planes. We sent them a set of 
our master gauge blocks against which they could 
calibrate their measuring instruments. Word came 
back quickly to us that our gauge blocks were inaccu- 
rate. The Bureau realized immediately that the 
Australians were checking our blocks against measure- 
ments based upon the British standard yard. Since 
the aircraft industry works on tolerances which go 
down to 1/10,000 of an inch, it was necessary for 
the Australians to adjust their measurements to our 
gauge blocks—so that plane parts would be inter- 
changeable with those made here. 

This discrepancy between American and British 
standards is hardly enough to inconvenience the 
tailors. But it is becoming a serious problem in indus- 
try, where some working tolerances are now as fine 
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as 1/100,000 of an inch. Efforts are beinig made to 
split the difference with the British— but the map 
makers object. They point out that if a line were run 
from the West Coast to New York under the pro- 
posed new standard, all surveys in the country would 
be thrown off. We'd have to move the George Wash- 
ington Bridge seven feet, they figure, or make liars 
out of all our survevors. 

The coming of the atomic age, however, seems 
destined to outmode both our meter bar and the tem- 
peramental British yard bar. Already, the Bureau has 
learned to measure by the atom, just as it has developed 
an atomic clock which keeps better time than the solar 
system. It is the Bureau’s responsibility to establish 
the exact length of the second—but it does not measure 
the length of the day. The latter is based upon the 
time it takes the earth to rotate and is determined by 
astronomers at the Naval Observatory. 

This may not come exactly as news, but this old 
earth pursues a fairly uncertain course. To put it 
bluntly, the earth wobbles a littlhe—with the result 
that some days it goes slower than others. In fact, the 
earth is slowing down as it grows older and, if things 
keep up this way for the next 6,000 years, it is going 
to take a full second longer to revolve. 

The present variation—from day to day—is esti- 
mated at about 1/25,000,000 of a second. This won’t 
worry the average puncher of a time clock, but scien- 
tists at the Bureau simply cannot tolerate such sloppy 
work. 

When they announce—as they do. 24 hours a day, 
over WWV—that a second has passed, they are not 
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go-ng to foist off on the public any single second that 
is short by even 1 ‘25,000,000. To the Bureau, honest 
time is honest time. 

So they checked around until they found an 
ammonia molecule which pulses, rain or shine, exactly 
23,870,100,000 times per second. 

By using this molecule, they’ve built a clock that 
keeps better time than the earth. The practical value 
of being able to slice the second up into such small 
portions may seem negligible at a hasty glance. But 
radar — and the systems which are used to guide air- 
planes and ships at sea — are completely dependent 
upon man’s ability to fracture the second. The com- 
plex electronic “brains” which are being used widely 
today couldn’t have been built unless we could measure 
1/100,000,000 of a second. 

And then, we’ve got to look ahead a little. The 
atomic clock provides a method for keeping accurate 
time anywhere in the universe. After all, if men are 
camping out on Mars, what will they care about keep- 
ing time by the earth’s uncertain ways? 

The atom has produced a new standard of measure- 
ment which makes the meter bar now in use look as 
crude as a schoolboy’s ruler. At present, the length of 
the meter is defined as the distance between two lines 
on the standard bar—lines so fine that they are virtu- 
ally invisible to the naked eye. But this imperceptible 
line is a little too thick to suit scientists these days— 
it is at least 12 times the width of a light wave. By 
spectroscopy, the Bureau is able to measure 1/1,000 
of a light wave. 

The standard of measure- 
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greatest discoveries for today’s busy offices . . . one of the 
wisest investments you can make! 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice, 
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While we seek to ease 
tensions elsewhere 
in the world, 
the Reds hold a 


DAGGER AT 


By STANLEY ROSS 


British Guiana and Brazil. 

































A MYSTERIOUS ship, flying no flag, reversed its 
engines long enough one night in October, 1952, to 
transfer two men to a launch near the sweltering 
Guatemalan city of Puerto Barrios. Once ashore, the 
newcomers were rushed to a rendezvous with Jose 
Manuel Fortuny, editor of the Communist Party news- 
paper Octubre and chief adviser to the president of 
Guatemala. 

The two visitors were Henry Winston, organizational 
secretary of the United States Communist Party, and 
Gilbert Green, chairman of the party in Illinois. Both 
have been objects of a hemisphere-wide FBI search 
since they skipped $25,000 bail each and a five-year 
jail sentence imposed by Federal Judge Harold Medina 
in an 11-month trial of the nation’s top communist 
conspirators. 

Hurried deep into the jungle, 20 miles from Quezal- 
tenango, they were given jobs in a government power 
plant at a waterfall on the Samala River, where I 
searched them out six months later. They may still 
be there, protected by the Guatemala government 
which is host to some 350 international communists. 
These agents are members of a hemisphere-wide organi- 
zation with a single purpose: to undermine United 
States’ economy, influence, investments and sources of 
raw materials in Latin America. 

To do this, they contrive to weaken local govern- 
ments and economies to the point where, in case of 
war with Russia, these countries will be liabilities in- 
stead of assets to the United States. 
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MEXICO 


& GREEN CIRCLES on this map indicate danger spots 
—where Communism has gained at least a foothold in 
management of governments, education, labor, police. 
Guatemala and Bolivia already are largely under Red 
domination. The powerful armed communist under- 
grounds are stirring up resentment and revolt in 
Chile, Ecuador, Argentina, Uruguay, Haiti, Colombia, 







In British Guiana the Reds recently revealed their 
power by sweeping the elections—and then trying to 
set up a communist “republic.”” The communists did 
not expect the British to spring to life and smash the 
conspiracy. But what happened in British Guiana is 
fair warning of what could happen in a half dozen 
places all at once. The fact is that Latin America to- 
day resembles the China of eight years ago. Revolt is 
brewing, there is hatred and unrest, and explosion in 
the atmosphere. And if it happened all at once, we 
could do little to prevent it. 

Reds already control Bolivia and Guatemala. They 
have powerful armed communist undergrounds and 
guerrillas in Chile, Ecuador, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Haiti and Colombia. In vast Brazil, death and ruin 
could spread like a stain; there are nearly 18,000 com- 
munist guerrillas in the untracked interior, and their 
strength reaches deep into the Brazilian armed forces. 

This huge army is composed of farmers, miners and 
small armed bands, who live off the land as they did 
in 1926 when Capt. Luiz Carlos Prestes, late of the 
Brazilian Army, led his amazing band of guerrillas 
through miles of jungle and mountain, defying the 
entire Brazilian Army. Robbing the rich and distribut- 
ing help to the poor, Prestes became known in Brazil 
as “The Knight of Hope.” He finally led his army out 
of Brazil and into Bolivia where he disbanded, unde- 
feated and defiant. 

Shortly afterward the Argentine Reds won Prestes 
over to communism. He went to Russia and has been 
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INE THING IS SURE. You want to plan 


our retirement ... not be “‘retired” 
prematurely by a disastrous fire which de- 
stroys the records your firm must have to 
stay in business. 
It couldn’t happen? Don’t be too certain 


about that. Even if you keep your accounts 
receivable and other vital records in a big, 
solid-looking safe . .-. even if that safe is 
fireproof building . . . even if you’re 
covered by fire insurance—it could 


happen. 


Scores of “‘retired’? businessmen can tell 

1 that an old safe, or any safe without the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Label 
will incinerate its contents when the temper- 
ature inside gets above 350° F. They can 


tell you a fireproof building will just wall-in 











At what age should a man retire from business ? 











an office fire, too. Make it hotter. And they the 70% now risking disaster because of 
can show you the clause in your fire insur- inadequate protection? Check on it! Get 
ance policies that says you must provide a free Mosler FIRE “‘DANGERater.” Find 
**proof-of-loss within 60 days” to collect out your “DANGERating” and get the 
fully—which takes records! protection it calls for. But don’t trust any- 


thing less than the best. Mosler is recog- 
nized as the leader for styling as well as 
: ; protection features. Consult classified tele- 
lose their records in a fire never reopen. phone directory for the Mosler dealer in 
And the rest go through years of difficult your city. He has a full line of famous 
readjustment problems. Mosler Record Safes. See Aim. Or mail 
How do you know your firm isn’t among coupon for ““DANGERater,” today ! 


See how deadly this danger really is? 
It’s so deadly that 43 out of 100 firms that 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


GO 
* Mosler Safe “” 
Since 1848 

World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t NB-4 

32nd Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, New York 

Please send me (check one or both); 


( ) Free Mosler Fire “DANGERater,” which will 
indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 


Free! Fire "DANGERater” 


Tells you in 30 seconds how much 
protection your vital records 
need. Easy to use. Accurate. Au- 
thentic. Based on experience with 
thousands of fires. Figures in over 





( ) Illustrated catalog, describing the new series 
of Mosler Record Safes. 
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a dozen vital factors about your NAME... ccccceccesseseesesseseseeess POSITION ..cccceeseesesece eee 
business. Mail coupon for your FIRM NAME... ccc ccc ee eee eee eee REE EEE EHH EHH HEHEHE EE®D 
Free ““‘DANGERater,” now. No ME rick bkdeddk xeaabnsuescoeeceecenseuepeconiohanaterin 
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Fear takes a holiday 


Normally these animals shun each other. But in a drought, 
thirst conquers fear . . . and they drink in peace together. 


Water gushes from a tap so plenti- 
fully you might assume its supply 
is endless. 

Unfortunately, this is not so. Our 
constantly growing population and 
increasing demands of industry 
place a heavy drain on our over- 
worked water sources. Insufficient 
rainfall and erosion make the situ- 
ation even more acute. 

America’s engineers are doing a 
magnificent job of keeping our 160 
million people supplied with water. 
But they ask your help. Use, enjoy, 
but conserve America’s greatest 
natural resource. Water, your link 
to life, is too precious to waste. 


WATER, your priceless heritage ... 


use it... enjoy it... protect it with... 





Man's Most Dependable Carrier of Water 
—Cast Iron Pipe 

This cast iron water main in Buffalo, 
N. Y. is 104 years old and still going 
strong. Modernized Cast Iron Pipe, 
centrifugally cast, is even tougher, 
stronger. Cast iron’s proved record of 
long, trouble-free life saves taxes. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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among the top names in Latin Ameri- 
can communism ever since. His in- 
fluence in the army is strong. 

Two admirals and ten generals, 
including the chief of staff of the 
Brazilian Army, were arrested in 
1953 charged with communist plot- 
ting. The Officers’ Club of Rio de 
Janeiro nearly elected the ousted 
communist former chief of staff as its 
president! 

Prestes and his guerrillas and 
sabotage units do not want to take 


INP 





ay 


A FUGITIVE from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Gilbert 
Green, former chairman of the 
Illinois Communist Party, enjoys 
the sanctuary of the Guatemalan 
government 


over local governments—yet. Latin 
American communist parties now 
try to give the impression of weak- 
ness, and their major efforts are di- 
rected toward the penetration of gov- 
ernment, industry, police, church 
and labor. 

This policy has proved so success- 
ful that communism in Latin 
America today constitutes a major 
threat to the security of our country. 
If the tide of anti-U. S. sentiment is 
permitted to swell, we can lose this 
hemisphere as surely as we lost 


| China, and with far more devastat- 





ing consequences. This fact has been 
brought home so forcefully by events 
in British Guiana, Bolivia and 
Guatemala, that the previous seem- 
ing indifference of the State Depart- 
ment has had no place to hide from 
it. 

In recent months the State De- 
partment has made significant moves 
which reveal at last a sort of policy 
toward Latin American government. 
It might be summarized like this: 
“We will help those governments 
which make anticommunist noises, 
no matter what they do to U. S. in- 
vestments, provided they promise to 
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make good somehow, some day.” 


Nevertheless, U. S. delegates went | 


to the tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence of the Organization of Arneri- 
can States, at Caracas, Venezuela, 
with instructions to get as strong a 
resolution through as possible to 
crack down on communism and 
communist activities in this hemi- 
sphere—although it was conceded 
that other issues on the agenda—eco- 
nomic development and colonialism 
are two—are more important to most 
Latin Americans than the specter of 
communism. 

The State Department appears to 
believe that to stop communism we 
must support the governments in 
power by loans, grants and subsidies. 
Actually, money grants won’t stem 
communism in Latin America any 
more than they did for Chiang in 
China. The ink had scarcely dried 
on our last grant to Bolivia last Oc- 
tober when the Bolivian Confedera- 
tion of Labor (C.O.B.), powerful in 
both the government and the Com- 
munist Party, charged that the 
Bolivian regime’s sale of tin to the 
U. S. was signed “under the pressure 
of imperialism.” 

In Bolivia we have, in effect, en- 
couraged nationalization by confis- 
cation of American mining and oil 
properties throughout Latin America, 
while bolstering a regime so patently 
left-wing that it merited a quarter- 
page of praise in Pravda. 

Mines Minister Juan Lechin, an 
ardent leftist, admits the government 
loses 20 cents on every pound of tin. 
Yet Uncle Sam is heaping another 
10,000 tons of Bolivian tin on his 
huge stockpile, for about $18,000,- 
000, and has already hurried $11,- 
000,000 in various grants to the 
Bolivians to make up their losses. 

Meanwhile, despite our aid, tin 
production is down, Bolivian econ- 
omy is a shambles. The mines are 
dangerous and subject to breakdown 
or collapse. Tin production is con- 
trolled by a communist-dominated 
union whose members have been 
trained in sabotage, and whose lead- 
ers, including Lechin, have taken a 
course in communist leadership un- 
der a member of the Comintern in 
Chile. 

So that while Bolivia still sells us 
tin, the Reds are in a position to shut 
off production at will, and destroy 
for years the possibility of rehabili- 
tating the mines in case of war with 
Russia. Our only other sources of tin 
are the Far East, susceptible to Rus- 
sian conquest and a blockade across 
the Pacific, and Africa, where pro- 
duction is negligible thus far. 

State Department officials pri- 


vately explain their policy by saying | 


that Bolivian President Victor Paz 
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Estenssoro is not an 18-karat Red, 
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A good day’s work indeed! ...and that 
amazing figure represents the number of 
barrels of liquid petroleum Cities Service 
refined every single day in 1952...a 
total of 86,735,000 barrels! In that same 
year, the entire American petroleum in- 
dustry produced 54.3 percent of all the 
crude oil produced in the world! ~~ ES Sy 


Obviously, the aggressive American petro- 
leum industry is maintaining world leader- 
ship in this vital field and Cities Service, 
with its vast production, is an important 
contributing member of this great petro- 
leum family. 


We in the United States represent the larg- 
est users of petroleum products in the world 
but even more important is our position 
today as leaders of the free world. Only 
our great strength can assure that our 
world will stay free...and one of the most 
important segments of our freedom arsenal 
is the petroleum industry. Cities Service, 
one of the largest petroleum companies in 
the world, will continue to work toward 
finding new and better ways to serve the 
U. S. consumer . . . new and better ways to 
serve the cause of world freedom. 
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improved 


Underwood Sundstrand 


Adding-Figuring Machine 


makes figure-facts 








© faster 
® quieter 


No matter what kind of figure work 
you do, you’ll get faster results... 
with Jess effort...by using the su- 
perbly quiet new Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding-Figuring Machine. 


New, advanced design, plus the 
famous Underwood Sundstrand 10- 
key Touch Method Keyboard, 
brings you these important ad- 
vantages: 


-«-greater cycle speed. :: approxi- 
mately 20% faster 


.~..new Multi-Flex Bar, for all 
calculations 


+--multiplication made easier and 
faster 


eseeasier correction of errors with 
new electric correction key 
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with New 
Multi-Flex 





® easier to operate 
® simpler to multiply 


You’ll be amazed at the time and 
money savings you get from this 
machine. You'll be delighted with 
its speedy, accurate and quiet 
performance. And how your oper- 
ators will love its smooth, cushioned 
untiring action! 


Ask your Underwood Adding 
Machine Representative .. . listed 


in the Yellow Pages of Setgnress 
phone directory ...for a .<> 
demonstration...and begin [Rwy 


to roll with 4-point control. 8: 
Eoyboard 


Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines... Accounting Machines... 
Typewriters... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, ‘i 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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and that Lechin himself is not actu- 
ally a Communist Party member. 
(Paz Estenssoro describes himself 


‘as an “orthocox Marxist.”’) The 


question of who is and who isn’t an 
orthodox communist could be de- 
bated until the bombs hit us. Com- 
rade Malenkov is like the farmer 
who sets up a beehive and gets the 
bees to working. The bees may not 
be orthodox Marxists, but the farmer 
will come along and collect the honey 
anyway. 

Lechin told me, at a gin rummy 
game in La Paz recently, that “if the 
reactionaries start anything, I will 
send 10,000 miners down on La Paz 
and wipe them out. And if the mine 
owners try to come back, I will blow 
the mines so high that nobody will 
ever be able to find the pieces.” 

The ugly fact is that, at a signal 
from Moscow, mines, pipelines, oil 


| refineries and docks in a dozen coun- 


tries could be blown into smither- 
eens, possibly together with the locks 
of the Panama Canal. We are in real 
trouble in Latin America and we 
have ourselves largely to blame. We 
were in the same spot once before, in 
1941, when the Nazis were plotting 
our downfall. The Reds have bene- 
fitted by the Germans’ mistakes, but 
it is doubtful if we have learned the 
full lesson of our close escape. 


THE Nazis in 1941 were fully pre- 
pared to accompany the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor by blowing up 
the locks of the Panama Canal, de- 
stroying the oil refineries and pipe- 
lines in Venezuela, Curacao and 
Aruba, sabotaging the bauxite de- 
posits in British Guiana (where the 
Reds are still a power) and estab- 
lishing a series of German-controlled 
governments based in Buenos Aires. 
The Nazi plan failed, by a hairs- 
breadth, after a battle in the Carib- 
bean between German U-boats and 
American aircraft in September, 
1941 (yes, before Pearl Harbor). 
But almost the same plan, with the 
bugs ironed out, has been adopted by 
the Russians, using some of the same 
ex-Nazis, now “communists,” who 
were to participate in the 1941 blow. 
The communist espionage and 
sabotage organization is even better 
than the German was. For one thing, 
the Reds use native cat’s-paws, hav- 
ing trained hundreds of them in Rus- 
sia for the purpose. On the other 
hand, the United States has ignored 
warnings by ex-Reds who once 
worked in the communist network, 
and who are alarmed at our seeming 
inability to recognize the danger. 
The entire espionage organization 
described by Jan Valtin in his book 
“Out of the Night” is still operating 
along the west coast of South 
America, in some cases with the 
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same liaison agents Valtin men- 
tioned. This vast network of sabo- 
tage and espionage, extending from 
San Francisco to lower Chile, uses 
American ships and planes to trans- 
port information, propaganda, agents 
and instruction in the latest Moscow 
methods of blowing up a mine or 
“eliminating” a Yanqui. 

Czechoslovakian weapons are 
smuggled into Mexico, Central 
America and British Guiana for 
transfer to Venezuelan Reds. 

More important are the special ex- 
plosives and devices for sabotage 
brought by diplomatic pouch to the 
Czech and Polish legations in 
Mexico.. According to Dr. Jorge 
Prieto Laurens, former president of 
the Mexican Congress, who has con- 
ducted an exhaustive and expensive 
secret investigation into communism 
in his country, American, Russian 
and Spanish communist agents, pos- 
ing as Russian, Polish and Czech 
“diplomats,” reach Mexico at the 
rate of ten a week. From there they 
are distributed throughout the 
hemisphere. 


THIS Russian penetration of Latin 
America started a generation ago 
but was not a serious threat until 
after the Spanish Civil War, when 
thousands of Spanish communists 
were exported to this hemisphere. 
Some 2,000 of them reached Chile in 
September, 1939, aboard the SS. 
Winnipeg and circulated through 
the southern half of the continent. 

One of them, Col. Francisco Lluch 
of the Spanish Republican Army, is 
an adviser to Bolivian President 
Paz Estenssoro. Another large 
group was sent into Cuba, where 
they helped take over the unions, 
penetrated the government and 
spread to the rest of the Caribbean. 
Cuba’s anti-Red leaders put up a 
valiant fight, but by 1943, after the 
Reds killed 40 of them, the commu- 
nists controlled Cuban labor. 

They operated with dispatch and 
frankness, as they showed with San- 
dalio Junco, a communist who had 
been invited to Russia and was dis- 
illusioned there. Junco headed the 
powerful tobacco workers union. In 
June, 1940, while he was presiding 
at a union meeting in the Municipal 
Palace of Sancti Spiritus, the lights 
suddenly went out. Shots rang, the 
lights went on, and ex-communist 
Sandalio Junco was lying across the 
speaker’s table, mortally wounded. 
After a few more murders, not as sen- 
sational but quite as effective, the 
tobacco union was under control. 
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Even in democratic Uruguay, | 
murder is a Red weapon. The trans- | 


port workers were an easy target 
after the Reds killed Felipe Nery, 
Aleman and Bertha Pallas, and 
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Tell your prospects 
where to find 
your products 





Trade Mark Service in Classified Telephone Directories, like 
television advertising, goes right into the homes of your prospects. 


That’s why many national advertisers — B. F. Goodrich, for 
example — put this team of business getters to work for them 
and their local dealers. They use Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages’ to identify their local outlets. Then in their 
television commercials they add a reference line just as 

B. F. Goodrich does: See your B. F. 








Goodrich retailer ... for his name pcb 

and address see the B. F. Goodrich LIFE-SAVER 

listing in the ‘yellow pages’ of the VOORLESS TIRES 

telephone directory under “Tires.” Mew and Used Tires - Recapping - Tire Service 


. WHERE TO CALL 
Why not use (1) Trade Mark Service BOB'S TEXACO SERVICE 


to localize your national advertising Geman BF Cis rene te 
(2) a tie-in reference in all media S TEXACO SERV ST - 
to tell your prospects where to _, - -; ary 





find your products. 


You can get further information by calling your local Telephone Busi. 
ness Office or looking in Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 











I suspect the boss! 


@ Page Mr. Price or Mr. Waterhouse, 
I need a CPA to account for my 
postage. Somebody’s always using 
stamps—and not telling me. I suspect 
my absent-minded boss, for one. 
Why don’t we get a postage meter 
and get rid of all this fuss with stamps? 


@ Now, any office can have a DM desk- 
model Postage Meter—and do away with 
licking, sticking and accounting of 
old-fashioned adhesive stamps. The DM 
prints postage, any amount needed for 
any kind of mail, right on the envelope— 
with your own small ad if you like. 


@ And your metered mail, needing no 
canceling, can get faster postoffice 
handling. Even handles parcel post; and 
has a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
Also accounts automatically for 
postage on visible registers. Easy to use— 
any one can learn in a few minutes! 


@ Buy as much postage as you wish 
at a time and forget the possibility of 
lost, damaged, or wasted stamps. 


@ Ask the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration or send the coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 





FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 


with parcel post map and zone finder. \c s) 
wv 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 
ell —«—<# _ ==) ac + 
————— —S Fi “Ne # 
YOUR] (> Af 
AD | cas 
He RE | 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
1364 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free 1] DM booklet, 1) « 
Name 


Address 
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threatened to kill a dozen others. 
Little Uruguay, one of the few 
democratic countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, has suffered the consequences of 
hitching itself to the vagaries of 
United States foreign policy. Be- 
cause of its all-out support of us 
against Peron, Uruguay has been 
hard hit. The huge tourist revenue 
from next door Argentina was cut 
off when Peron forbid Argentines to 
travel to Uruguay. But Uruguay 
tightened its belt and defied its big 
neighbor. The United States paid 
for this loyalty by suddenly tacking 
a high import tariff on wool, the 
main Uruguayan export to our coun- 
try, and knocked the rest of Uru- 
guay’s economy into the doldrums. 
Now, Peron is almost back in our 
fold, will probably get a loan, while 
Uruguay is sitting on its wool expec- 
tantly awaiting help through tariff 
cuts. More grist for the Red mill. 
The Russian orders that all Latin 
American communist parties con- 









Peron were tossed out of the party. 
Rodolfo Ghioldi, the No. 2 man 
of Argentine communists, was re- 
moved from the Central Committee 
because he objected to the down-the- 
line support for Peron ordered by 
Moscow. 

Even that great eminence of Latin 
American communism, Luiz Carlos 
Prestes, was recently forced to write 
a 128 page self-criticism, confessing 
“deviationist” thoughts. 

A few weeks ago, in a secret meet- 
ing at Mexican communist head- 
quarters, a young Peruvian Red, 
Juan Chang, deported from his own 
country after three years of prison, 
demanded that the leader of the 
Peruvian communists, Juan B. 
Luna, be expelled from the party. 
Emaciated and ill from his suffering 
on behalf of the cause, young Chang 
cried out that the party boss is not 
only a senator in the government of 
strong man Gen. Manuel Odria, but 
that Luna is labor tsar of Peru, run- 


FENNO JACOBS—BLACK STAR 


JUAN LECHIN, Bolivian Minister of Mines and graduate 

of a course in communist leadership, tells intimates: “... and 
if the mine owners try to come back, I will blow the mines 
so high that nobody will ever be able to find the pieces” 


centrate on the anti-United States 
campaign has caused trouble in the 
party. That is because, in opposing 
the United States, the communists 
have been forced to cooperate with 
anyone traveling in that direction— 
including their worst enemies. Those 
idealists who embraced communism 
because they thought it stood for a 


| better world, found themselves ord- 


ered to defend Juan D. Peron with 
their lives, simply because he op- 
posed Uncle Sam. Soon Argentine 
communists who refused to support 





ning the unions on behalf of the mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

There was charged silence after 
Chang voiced his complaint. Then, 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, boss of 
the Confederacion de Trabajadores 
de America Latina (CTAL), said 
quietly: “You have been in jail a 
long time, so you do not know that 
Juan B. Luna is acting within the 
lines of our new policy. He is work- 
ing under our instructions. Please 
do not broach the subject again.” 

What Chang did not know was 
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that during his three years in prison, 
a new look has come over commu- 
nism in Latin America. The party 
has split down the middle into what 
is known as “Red” and “Black” 
communism. It was the first big split 
since 20 years ago, when the commu- 
nists divided their forces three ways: 

Force ONE was headed by mili- 
tant communists like Lazaro Pena, 
Juan Marinello and Blas Roca in 
Cuba; Luiz Carlos Prestes in Brazil, 
Victorio Codovilla, Rodolfo Ghioldi 
in Argentina; Pablo Neruda in 
Chile; Eudovio Ravines in Peru; 
Gustavo Machado in Venezuela. 
These men continued openly as com- 
munists, representing the Commu- 
nist Party. With the exception of 
Ravines, who is now an anticommu- 
nist, and several others who are dead, 
these men are still leaders of “Red” 
communism in Latin America. 

Force Two includes labor leaders, 
intellectuals and journalists who do 
not admit to communism, but are 
militant Reds at the service of Mos- 
cow. 

Force THREE is more sinister. It 
includes men who, not suspected as 
leftists, often pose as anticommu- 
nists. They are in high and unsus- 
pected places in government, even 
the police and, in some cases, the 
church. One of these men, who in 
1932 was secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of Costa Rica and a 
Comintern agent, is Romulo Betan- 
court, later President of Venezuela 
from 1945 to 1949. 

Now, however, there is a fourth 
force in Latin American communism. 
The militant communists have split, 
“expelling” those who had collabo- 
rated with the United States, even in 
the war effort. These “expellees” 
form a curious band of former Com- 
munist Party leaders known as the 
“Black” communists. 

The “Blacks” are assigned to sup- 
port local Latin American govern- 
ments, no matter what their form. 
They are vigorous defenders of 
whatever policy the local dictator- 
ship chooses. They have won the 
confidence of military dictators and 
they efficiently run the unions for the 
grateful military men who know 
nothing about labor and are afraid of 
it. The official “Reds” talk with 
scorn of the “Black” communists— 
but refrain from attacking them in 
their Party newspapers. 

Dr. Prieto Laurens has evidence 
that these “Black” communists are 
still trusted members of the Comin- 
tern, and that their true role is dic- 
tated by Lombardo Toledano in 
Mexico, who heads the “noncommu- 
nist” division of the party in the 
Caribbean. 

Thus, the Venezuelan oil unions 
are managed by “Black” commu- 
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Why neon signs deliver 
more sales impact 


Chicago's standout electrical signs are 
neon and those illustrated are quite typi- 
cal. But why neon? 

Whatever your business, wherever it 
is located, a neon sign can attract more 
attention because of its brilliance and 
design flexibility. And with Corning’s 
new solid color tubing—RuBy, NOVIOL 
(fluorescent yellow or gold) and Mip- 
NITE BLUE—you can attain unusual ef- 
fects which set your neon sign apart. 


Selling today’s market 


Recent consumer studies prove that peo- 
ple think this is a good time to buy. But 
will they buy from you? 

Yes, if you use time-tested and proven 
methods of attracting customers. 


Yours FREE .. . Corning's new 20-page 
booklet, ‘Sign Up With Color’ by color con- 


sultant, Faber Birren. 


It’s filled with helpful information on color and uses 
of color, tells you which colors are best for your 
business or products. Send for it today. 


“f 


When it comes to signs, neon is tops 
because it is visible from greater dis- 
tances in all kinds of weather. And, be- 
cause neon is flexible—you can have un- 
usual design ... more life-like animation 
...or even change emphasis in your mes- 
sage by an inexpensive change of colors! 


identification more important now 


With more competition for every spend- 
able dollar... with more night shopping 
hours, you need more dynamic identifi- 
cation than ever now. 

The man who can help you with this 
is your neon sign craftsman listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. Give 
him a call. 





CORNING GLASS WORKS CORNING, N.Y. 
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Wastes no money 
while it waits — 


THE FRIGIDAIRE 
FLASH-0-MATIC 
WATER COOLER! 





Saves on operating costs! Uses little 
or no current when water is off. The 
Frigidaire Flash-O-Matic Water Cooler 
chills instantly, but only when water runs. 


Passes the tough “‘chill’’ test! Flash- 
O-Matic action comes through with flying 
colors! Hundreds of glasses of water 
were drawn, one after another, hour after 
hour, and the last glass proved just as 
refreshingly ice cold as the first! 


No spurt, no sputter! Stream never 
surges or dies out — automatic regulator 
compensates for all changes in water 
pressures. Toe-tip control. Powered by 
quiet, economical Meter- Miser Compres- 
sor—warranted for 5 years. Choice of 6, 
12, or 18-gallon per hour capacities. 


New “Executive” Bottle Type Cooler 
also available. Needs no plumbing; just 
plug into any 115-volt outlet. Has handy 
refrigerated compartment with two Quick- 
ube ice trays, room for quart bottles or 
ap to 36 soft drinks. Other bottle type 
coolers also available without compart- 
ment. See your Frigidaire Dealer today. 
You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book. Or write Frigidaire, 
Dept. 23, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Frigidaire water coolers 
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nists headed by Rodolfo Quintero, 
former member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Venezuelan Communist 
Party—and the only labor literature 
available at union offices is violently 
anti- Yanqui. 

The Venezuelan Chief of Secret 
Police told me he can toss out the 
“Black” communists any time he 
wants to. This is just what the 
“renegade” Reds want him to think. 
Meanwhile, they can blow up the 
refineries whenever Moscow says. 

The fact that anti-Red military 
dictatorships use communists and 
permit them to attack Uncle Sam, is 
part of the defense mechanism of the 
governments themselves. 

The Reds want to transform the 
hunger and misery of the people into 
hatred of the United States. This is 
often encouraged by anticommunist 
governments because it turns the 
people’s ire from local abuses and 
focuses it on Uncle Sam. The com- 
munists thrive on the ignorance and 
suspicion of the natives, filling them 
with hatred of the U. S. and a will- 
ingness to sabotage our sources of 
supply in event of war with Russia. 

Even the pro-American ORIT, an 
international labor organization 
financed mostly by the AFL and 
CIO, in a memorandum to former 
Assistant Secretary of State John 
Moors Cabot, said in October, 1953: 
“We do not mean to put all the blame 
for the deplorable conditions under 
which the people of Latin America 





live on the government of the United 
| States.” 

ORIT is our principal defense 
against the communists’ CTAL, 
headed by Lombardo Toledano, and 
Peron’s ATLAS, which was commu- 
nist-minded until Peron recently 
turned on the Reds and began mak- 
ing friends with the U. S. 

Eight years ago Lombardo Tole- 
dano had control of most of Latin 
America’s unions. He travels with a 
Mexican diplomatic visa and is still 
subsidized by the Mexican govern- 
ment. His offices occupy an entire 
floor in the large government Pen- 
sions Building, on Plaza de la Re- 
publica, the same building which 
houses the Security Police. 

This Mexican FBI shows little in- 
terest in communism, but has be- 
come, instead, a dreaded name 
among anticommunists. Several at- 
torneys and militant anti-Reds have 
been killed by the Security Police in 
recent months, while “trying to 
escape” after having been taken for 
a ride to the outskirts of town. 

In a letter to Mao Tse-Tung last 
year, published in the Shanghai 
| News, Toledano expressed admira- 
| tion for the Chinese communists and 

added: 
| “We who form part of the demo- 











cratic forces in Mexico are little by 
little building a firm basis of disci- 
plined party members, all inspired 
by the precepts of our great leader 
Joseph Stalin, and animated by the 
brilliant example of the Chinese 
people. 

“We trust that in the not-too- 
distant future, Mexico will rise up 
to complete its derailed revolution, 
and will play the same progressive 
role in Latin America that your 
great country, China, is carrying out 
among the nations of the Far East. 
Accept the fervent good wishes of 
all the true Mexican democrats for 
your complete success in your battle 
for peace and for the high ideals that 
your heroic farmer-soldiers repre- 
sent on the Korean front.” 

We must remember that revolu- 
tion of some sort must come in Latin 
America, just as inevitably it came 
in China. The local capitalist is 
hated, often with reason, by the 
people, most of whom are illiterate, 





ill and downtrodden. But they are 
no longer ignorant of world stresses 
and strains. The ORIT labor bulle- 
tin, published in Mexico, points out 
the abuses of certain local companies 
which have discredited. capitalism 
and democracy in their own coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Cabot showed our govern- 
ment’s concern when he said recently: 
“Social reform is coming. It may 
come by evolution or by revolution. 
There are reactionary elements in 
every country in this hemisphere 
which do not want social reform. 
They are willing to tie down the 
safety valve and wait for the boiler to 
burst. In many countries, liberal ele- 
ments, confronted by such intran- 
sigent opposition, have more and 
more fallen under communist influ- 
ences. To my mind there is nothing 
more dangerous from the viewpoint 
of long-range American policy than 
to let communists, with their phony 
slogans, seize the leadership of social 
reform. We simply cannot afford to 
identify ourselves with the elements 
which would tie down the social 
safety valve.” 

Nevertheless, all we have done so 
far is release a vast army of words to 
roam the hemisphere in search of an 
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idea on how to combat communism. 
The solution is not simple, but there 
is one, I believe. 

Based on studies of communism in 
Latin America for 15 years, on con- 
versations with Latin American 
statesmen, including former presi- 
dent Rafael L. Trujillo of the Domi- 
nican Republic, who has prevented 
communism in his own country by 
eliminating the economic ills which 
bring it on, I suggest a program for 
combating communism in the hemi- 
sphere: 

The Germans used to call it geo- 
politics. It means we must use our 
economic strength to further our 
political ends. These are ugly words, 
but the time has come to stop pussy- 
footing around with the people who 
have their hand on the switch which 
can explode the hemisphere. 

This does not mean that we can 
send the Marines into Guatemala, to 
boot out the native communists or 
root out our own fugitive Reds. But 
we do have the right to refuse to sup- 
port Guatemalan economy by pur- 
chasing their coffee. We can refuse 
to buy their bananas, and we can 
order our ships to stop calling at 
Guatemalan ports until the local 
government stops playing patsy for 
Malenkov. 

Bolivia’s Red regime would not 
last six months if we refused to buy 
its confiscated tin and got England 
to do the same. Except for Argen- 
tina, no Latin American country 
could resist United States economic 
pressure to eliminate the Reds. And 
even Argentina could be brought 
into line if England cooperated. 

Unless we demand action for our 
money, that money may come back 
to us in the form of a Red Latin 
America. Our money must have 
strings attached—all money does. 
Recently Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey said we would no longer lend 
money for the creation of industries 
which will compete with American 
exports. That makes sound commer- 
cial sense. Let’s make some political 
sense, too. It isn’t hard. Just don’t 
give money to people who will use 
it against you. 

Second, we must train a corps of 
diplomats who are experts in par- 
ticular areas. A man trained in 
China is not qualified for Paraguay, 
and a man who knows Paraguay will 
not necessarily understand Vene- 
zuela. We must train diplomats to 
expertness and understanding, and 
we must departmentalize our diplo- 
matic corps. 

Third, we must use the large body 
of American businessmen and tech- 
nicians who live in Latin America 
and whose voices of warning have 
not been heeded in Washington. A 
committee of businessmen to advise 
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Styled to grace the most modern office . . . designed to give 
the utmost in operating ease ... . built to provide the unfailing 
dependability that's. a hallmark of Burroughs products. It's 
today’s smartest, newest adding-subtracting machine —today’s 
best adding machine buy! Available in 8- and 10-column-capaci- 
ties, with or without credit balance feature. Electric operation, 
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SHOPLIFTERS LIKE |) 
FANCY GOODS BEST | 


Here's a way 
to combat 
shoplifters 


Place “‘see-thru”” mirrors—L:‘O-F 
Mirropane*—in strategic locations for 
watching pilferers. To shoppers in the 
brightly lighted store, they look like 
ordinary, innocent mirrors. But a 
spotter standing in dim light behind 
Mirropane can see through it clearly to 
detect suspicious actions. 

Not a new, untried idea, Mirropane 
has been used successfully in many 
grocery, drug and variety stores. In 
banks, too. In fact, wherever you need 
to see what is going on in an area 
without being seen, Mirropane may be 
the answer. 


NOW ...A MIRROPANE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


If shoplifting is eating away profits, 
it will pay you to find out all about the 
new Mirropane Protection Plan. It’s 
simple, effective, low in cost. For full 
details, see your nearest L-O-F Glass 
Distributor or Dealer, listed under 
“Glass” in the yellow pages of phone 
books. Or write Liberty Mirror 
Division, Libbey-Owens’Ford Glass 
Company, LM-244, Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 
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Washington, supplemented by local 
committees working with each em- 
bassy, would save great grief. They 
would help the United States play 
the role of friend and partner, which 
we so pathetically mess up today. It 
would be good to have a businessman 
with experience in Latin American 
affairs as head or deputy head of the 
Latin American division of the State 
Department. 

Career men are often afraid to 
make a move which might get some- 
body sore. 

Thus every American business- 
man in Latin America should be an 
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“agent.” 

His experience and _ contacts 
should be used, if he cares to con- 
tribute them, and his advice should 
be carefully considered. I do not 
think I have ever met an American 
in Latin America who would not 
gladly cooperate. 

We nearly embraced this kind of 
policy during World War II, when 








our businessmen in Latin America 
were invaluable in the battle against 
the Nazis. By 1943 we got so tough 
with the Germans in Latin America 
that we earned the respect and coop- 
eration of many of the local people 
who now despise us for our lack of 
| policy and refusal to define our- 
selves. And we knocked the Nazis 
for a loop. 

American businessmen know how 
to handle the Latins. They know 
how to sell them. There is proof of 
| this in every corner of the hemi- 
sphere. I have bought Coca Cola (at 
a dollar a bottle, but it was there) in 
the remote vastness of the Brazilian 
jungle. I have seen Singer sewing 
machines in Indian huts. The women 
don’t know how to sew by hand. 

We can scare Latins with “BO” 
and halitosis, sell them toothpaste, 
mouthwash and deodorants. And if 
we took advantage of our talent and 
money, we could sell them on Uncle 
Sam. Even if it didn’t work, at least 
we would not be giving our millions 
to people who will use them against 
us. END 
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Your Standards 
Are Set Here 


(Continued from page 40) 
ment which is considered more pre- 
cise than the meter bar grew out of a 
modern twist to the old alchemist’s 
dream of making gold out of mer- 
cury. By bombarding gold in an 
atomic pile, scientists were able to 
obtain a mercury isotope—known as 
Mercury 198. 

This atom, sealed into a lamp, pro- 
duces a green light on a frequency of 
precisely 1,831,249.21 wave lengths 
to the meter—and with this light it 
is possible to measure with an accu- 
racy of one part in 100,000,000. 

Mercury 198 lamps are being dis- 
tributed to laboratories needing ac- 
curacy of this sort. This not only 
saves wear and tear on the Bureau’s 
standard meter bar but promotes 
greater precision. 

And if the standard bar ever gets 
mislaid or melted down for scrap, 
mankind will be able to establish the 
length of the meter by grabbing the 
nearest atom of Mercury 198 and 
counting off 1,831,249.21 of its wave 
lengths. 

If it were not possible to make pre- 
cision measurements—all calibrated 
against a single, accurate standard 

mass production would not be 
possible. 

The most familiar example, of 
course, is the piston and the cylinder. 
All the pistons an auto manufac- 
turer turns out must fit all the 
cylinders for which they were de- 
signed. As tolerances grow finer, the 
allowable error grows smaller. 

The instruments of length or angle 
measurement which our mass pro- 
duction industries use are checked 
frequently against the millions of 
gauge blocks in use everywhere. 
These gauge blocks—usually made 
of fine steel, with two opposite faces 
plane and parallel, are accurate 
within a few millionths of an inch. 
They are the same in Los Angeles as 
in Detroit—because all have been 
checked against master gauge blocks 
which, in turn, are calibrated regu- 
larly with the standard blocks at the 
Bureau. 

In calibrating a gauge block re- 
cently by optic methods, someone at 
the Bureau neglected to count a 
fringe line and made an error which 
amounted to ten parts in 1,000,000. 
The error — quickly detected — so 
perturbed scientists in this division 
that they are unable even to talk 
about it. The Bureau guarantees ac- 
curacy of its length measurements 
down to 0.0000006 of an inch. 





Physicists at the Bureau have been 
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for the shelf that's never full 


For three decades, Kingsport 
Press, Inc. of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
has been mass-producing millions of 
books to meet the unending demand 
of America’s bookshelves. 

Although far from metropolitan 
book publishing centers, Kingsport 
Press has become one of the world’s 
largest contract book manufactur- 
ers. Last year, more than 20 million 
hardbound books of every size and 
shape, on every conceivable subject, 








were printed for America’s schools, 
libraries and homes. 

Since 1928, Kingsport Press has 
relied on U.S. F. & G. to supply the 
various bonding and insurance cov- 
erages essential to the success of any 
business operation. 

Whether you make books or read 
them, own a business or your home, 
no matter what you do or where you 
are, there are U.S. F.& G. coverages 
to meet your individual needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer, 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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business 


e Guards against 
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if you operate a retai!l business, 
make your packages work for you. 
Itstix Printed Sealing Tape is con- 
stantly advertising your business 
wherever your packages go. You can 
seal packages faster, too, with Itstix. 
Tape and moistening machine are 
designed by Nashua to save packag- 
ing time, and give you more time for 
selling. 

if you manufacture and ship, or run 
a shipping room, Itstix Printed Tape 
can save your company thousands of 
dollars in damage claims and loss of 
good will. For cartons sealed with 
Itstix cannot be retaped without de- 
tection. It’s insurance against pilfer- 
ing and concealed losses. 


Only Nashua makes both gummed 
tape and package-sealing machines. 
There is a Nashua tape moistening 
machine for every type of business. 
Send for Itstix Printed Tape folder, 
complete information about Nashua 
industrial and retail machines, and 
10-day free service trial. 


Mail Coupon Now! 





~ 
| Nashua Corporation | 
Nashua Package Sealing Division | 
DEPT. R-4, 44 FRANKLIN STREET 

| NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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rummaging around lately in their 
collection of atoms, looking for cer- 
tain kinds of protons and electrons 
which can be used to establish new 
atomic standards of weight. Until 
they find them, the Bureau will con- 
tinue to use the spotless prototype 
kilogram as the standard of mass. 
This kilogram has been divided—on 
the scales—to produce precision 
weights down to a hardly visible 
1/20 milligram, and has been multi- 
plied to fabricate tremendous dead- 
weights totaling 110,000 pounds. 

Against these standard weights are 
calibrated all scales made in this 
country — the pharmacists’, which 
weigh tiny grains, as well as the rail- 
roads’, which weigh 100 ton loads. 
Bureau scientists were thrown for a 
loss recently when an ambitious in- 
ventor asked them to test an ingeni- 
ous gimmick which could be fitted 
tnobtrusively on butcher’s scales to 
make the balance tilt on the heavy 
side, for selling—and on the light 
side, for buying. 

The Bureau’s standard weights 
are used—in much the same way as 
the standard gauge blocks—to test 
the strength of every bridge, girder, 
road and vehicle built in this coun- 
try. 

The strength of all structural 
materials is determined by subject- 
ing them to known pressures, deliv- 
ered by powerful testing machines. 
To establish the accuracy of these 
testing machines, industry uses test- 
ing rings. Placed in a testing ma- 
chine, one of these rings will bend a 
precise distance when any given 
pressure is applied. The Bureau can 
measure the deflection caused by 
anything from the weight of an in- 
sect to 12,000,000 pounds. 

To check the accuracy of railroad 
scales, the Bureau operates two ghost 
cars which shuttle ceaselessly around 
the country. Back in 1914, when the 
Bureau was first asked to calibrate 
railroad scales, it found the widest 
sort of variance. The first time 
around, the Bureau’s test car picked 
up what must be the most colossal 
short weight in history: They found 
a scale that was off by 20,000 pounds. 

For the Bureau’s biggest weighing 
job no scales were needed. Using 
only a couple of small platinum balls 
and steel cylinders—and a mathe- 
matical formula that covers several 
printed pages, the Bureau computed 
the pull of gravity and, from this, 
deduced the weight of the earth. 

It weighs 6,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 tons. At least, it did that day. 

From the three basic standards of 
time, length and mass are derived all 
the other measurements upon which 
we depend to calculate everything 
from temperature and speed to radi- 
ation and power. 


For example, the basic units of 
electricity—the ampere, the ohm 
and the volt—are derived from the 
basic measurements of length, mass 
and time. Our entire electrical in- 
dustry depends upon the Bureau for 
the exact determination of a volt or 
an ohm. The Bureau’s standard 
cells, which produce exact voltages, 
and its one-ohm resistors, are ac- 
cepted universally as standards of 
accuracy. 

Every watt-hour meter used to 
measure the billions of dollars’ worth 
of electricity sold annually in the 
United States is calibrated against 
the standard meter at the Bureau. 
Industry does this voluntarily. 

Meters more often run slow than 
fast and it doesn’t take a mathe- 
matical genius to figure out that even 
a one per cent loss on our national 
electric bill would amount to a tidy 
sum. 

The Bureau gets a steady flow of 
letters from citizens who claim that 
their meters are running too fast. 
Generally, someone at the Bureau 
writes back to suggest that the citi- 
zen check around in the attic and 
basement for lights left on before tak- 
ing the matter up with the local 
utility commission. 





Objects which form the basis for 
standard measurements of length 
and mass are kept in a vault to 
which only one man, Dr. L. V. Jud- 
son, is permitted access 


Occasionally, a letter comes back 
saying, ‘““Thanks—but how did you 
know we’d left a light burning in the 
guest room closet?” 

The Bureau was once called upon 
to umpire a dispute between two util- 
ity companies. One had been buying 
power from the other. Both mea- 
sured the power—but their meters 
didn’t seem to match. The purchas- 
ing company received a bill for sev- 
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eral thousand dollar’s worth of 
power which its meter hadn’t re- 
corded. 

The Bureau was called upon to 
test both meters—and found both 
accurate. At this point the purchas- 
ing company began to rummage 
through its files, hunting for some 
choice epithets which it had received 
from its own customers on the sub- 
ject of overcharges. It appeared as 
if they might be needed in the de- 
bate which was shaping up. But the 
Bureau solved the mystery. It dis- 
covered that the purchasing com- 
pany’s meter had been installed in an 
unheated shack—and the extreme 
cold that winter had caused the de- 
vice to run slow. 

Almost every type of meter in use 
in the country today is calibrated 
against standard meters at the 
Bureau. These include everything 
from automobile speedometers, alti- 
meters, pressure meters—which can 
test pressures up to 200,000 pounds 

to beer meters. 

The beer meter is hardly the kind 
of device that is found in every home. 
It is used in breweries, however, to 
measure the number of burps per 
barrel so the federal government can 
collect its tax. 

The meters must be kept in a high 
order of accuracy—they are allowed 
to err by no more than 1/8,000 of a 
barrel—and so come back to the 
Bureau for regular checking. The 
Bureau, being a conservative sort of 
agency, uses plain tap water to check 
the beer meters, however. 





THE Bureau is custodian of the 
International Temperature Scale— 
against which industrial and clinical 
thermometers are calibrated. Today, 
industry constantly requires greater 
accuracy in measuring fractions of 
degrees of temperatures and we are 
pushing into areas where we need 
thermometer readings of wider 
range. 

A simple example is a jet plane in 
the Arctic—which must be equipped 
with thermometers which read out- 
side temperatures down to perhaps 
100 degrees below zero and others 
which can measure the heat of a jet 
flame at 1,500 degrees F. 

The Bureau is able to measure 
temperatures accurately at anything 
from 6,000 degrees F. to about minus 
460 F.—or 0.027 degrees above abso- 
lute zero. 

Just as time may be defined by 
counting the pulse of a molecule for 
a second, or length may be estab- 
lished in terms of the number of 
Mercury 198 light waves in a meter, 
so temperatures are established by 
relating them to certain natural 
phenomena. 

As a starting point, the Bureau 
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A lot of things can happen to 
cause a bad start on a working 
day. Perhaps Mom wants to 
take the kids to the country 
for a week but the bread-win- 
ner figures he can’t afford it or 
doesn’t like to give up the use 
of the family car. So there’s 
an argument. Or maybe he just 
had a sleepless night. 

Whatever it is that causes employees to get up on 
the wrong side of the bed, it’s reflected in their work. 

Now take a firm that has established a factory, 
warehouse — or whatever it might be — in the Union 
Pacific West. 

Chances are that only a short way from home, 
there’s a spot for hunting or fishing. You don’t have 
traffic jams. The climate is agreeable. Children grow 
up healthy. Everything makes for «pleasant living 
conditions and that goes for the “top brass,” too. 

Naturally, in seeking a new industrial site there 
are many other factors to be considered depending on 
management’s requirements. Somewhere in the vast 
“Union Pacific West” you'll find what you want. 

However, we'd like to emphasize the point that 
any successful operation is largely dependent on the 
mental attitude of employees. There are fewer labor- 
management problems when workers are contented. 

May we help you select a site in the eleven-state 
area served by Union Pacific. Just ask the “U.P.” 
man who contacts you, or write— 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
Room 304, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 











Map at left shows 
states served by 





Union Pacific Railroad 


and forming room in one of Sequoia Company's 
original Butler buildings. Note how translucent Lite*Panls 
overhead flood interior with natural light. 





Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Stee! Buildings + Farm Equip t + Ch 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill, + Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ale, * Minneapolis, Minn, 





GAS 
FURNACES 


with the business... 


at low expansion costs...’ 


says Mr. H. R. Kramer, President 
Sequcia Manufacturing Company, San Carlos, Calif. 





“Butler steel buildings proved to be valuable assets 
in our expansion program,” says Mr. H. R. Kramer. “We 
started manufacturing gas-fired, forced-air furnaces in 1947, 
in two Butler steel buildings. By 1950 we badly needed elbow 
room. We moved one sidewall out 40 feet, and bought only 
Butler roof and end walls to increase floor space 4,000 square 
feet. We have since moved that same sidewall twice—with 
100% salvage of materials—adding two more Butler buildings 
on a minimum budget. 


"Our Butier buildings went up in weeks instead of the 
usual months. Our production lines were not delayed a mo- 
ment. For the businessman who cannot tie up capital in large 
plant investment for future growth, Butler buildings are the 
logical, low-cost answer.”’ 


See your Butler steel building dealer. He’ll show you the 
pre-engineered quality features which make Butler buildings 
profitable working tools for modern business. He’ll show you 
Butler buildings in your area—at work for industry, com- 
merce and agriculture. Consult your directory—or write to 
us for the name of your nearest Butler dealer. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

956 Sixth Avenue, S$. E., Mi polis, Mi ft 

1056 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 

Dept. 56, Richmond, California 

















Final assembly and warehouse in latest Butler addition to 
the plant. Clear-span interiors provide unobstructed space 
to arrange assembly lines, move and stack goods. 


"Our BUTLER buildings grew 


s Equip t ° Special Products 








disproves the old saw about the 
watched pot which never boils. For 
at the Bureau, there is a sealed pot, 
linked to a mercury pressure tube, 
which boils at exactly, 100 degrees C. 
By determining the point at which 
oxygen boils, the Bureau can set its 
thermometers at minus 182.97 de- 
grees C. at standard atmospheric 
pressure. 

The highest point on the interna- 
tional scale is the melting point of 
gold—1,063 degrees C.—and not, as 
some may maintain, the temperature 
of a Washington sidewalk in August. 

It is by temperature measurements 
that the government and the distil- 
lers can determine the exact proof of 
liquor and the alcoholic content of 
perfume. When a batch of perfume 
comes around for testing, the atmos- 
phere in the staid old Bureau gets 
pretty heady. 

Standard samples of alloys are dis- 
tributed to industry by the Bureau 
so that manufacturers may compare 
these known mixtures with their lat- 
est batch of silver, aluminum or steel. 
Color manufacturers get standard 
samples which tell them exactly 
what is red, white and blue. Hos- 
pitals, buying radium, receive a cer- 
tificate from the Bureau giving the 
intensity of their chunk. Doctors, 
taking a blood count, compare the 
patient’s sample with standard pip- 
ettes from the Bureau. 


In addition to ticking off the tiine, 
station WWV sends out signals on 
standard frequencies which all 
broadcasters use to make sure that 
they are on the proper wave length. 
Dynamos throughout the country 
tune in constantly to WWV’s 600 
cycle signal so as to keep their speed 
at exactly 60 cycles a second. Musi- 
cal ears listen to WWV’s audio sig- 
nal at 440 cycles. 

This sound happens to be the 
musical note A above middle C— 
and not only instrument manufac- 
turers, but orchestras such as the 
Baltimore Symphony get their pitch 
from the Bureau. 

The scientists at the Bureau, in 
their efforts to establish finer stand- 
ards, are working against infinity. 
Since infinity is capable of endless 
subdivision, there is little danger 
that these people will put themselves 
out of business by achieving the ulti- 
mate—such as a temperature of ab- 
solute zero. 

On the contrary, the finer they can 
slice the inch, the ounce or the 
second, the more work there is for 
them to do. For, after all, having 
devised a measure that is finer, they 
must immediately devise an instru- 
ment of even greater precision by 
which to test the accuracy of their 
new standard. END 
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SMALL BUSINESS: 


America’s Biggest Business 


. 


The economic health of our 4,000,000 small businesses—96 


per cent of all business—guides our prosperity and freedom. 


Basically resourceful and sound, small business also has 


problems. Here are its strengths, weaknesses and prospects 





A MANUFACTURER INTERVIEWS WENDELL B. BARNES, 
HEAD OF U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Grant: Mr. Barnes, will you tell 
me exactly what the Small Business 
Administration is? 


Mr. Barnes: It is an independent 
agency created under the Small 
Business Act of 1953. The law was 
passed in late July. 

Purpose of the agency is described 
in the preamble to the act, which 
says the essence of the American eco- 
nomic system of private enterprise 
is free competition. The preservation 
and expansion of such competition is 
basic not only to the economic well- 
being but to the security of this na- 
tion. It is the declared policy of the 
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Mr. Barnes practiced law and 
operated small businesses in 
Oklahoma before joining SBA 








A. C. Grant heads the Atlantic 
Manufacturing Company of 
Hamburg, Pa. His firm, founded 
in ’46, assembles generator sets 


Congress that the government should 
aid, counsel, assist, and protect, inso- 
far as is possible, the interest of small 
business concerns in order to pre- 
serve free competitive enterprise and 
to insure that a fair proportion of the 
total purchases and contracts for 
supplies and services for the govern- 
ment be placed with small business 
enterprises. 

The agency is small, as govern- 
ment agencies go. We have about 
500 employes. Roughly a third are 
in the Washington office. 


Mr. Grant: How do you define small 
business? 





Mr. Barnes: Generally speaking a 
small business is one that is inde- 
pendently owned and does not domi- 
nate in its field. We use a defini- 
tion that says that any business that 
has fewer than 100 employes is small 
and one that has more than 1,000 is 
large. 

In between those limits we use 
different categories depending on 
actual statistical studies we have 
made based on census data. 

If a company does not dominate a 
field, we feel free to go beyond the 
definition. 

With regard to procurement as- 
sistance, we are using the same cri- 
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teria as the armed services—that is, 
any firm is regarded as smal! that has 
500 or fewer employes, including 
affiliates. 


Mr. Grant: Mr. Barnes, as Smail 
Business Administrator who are 
your immediate superiors? 


Mr. Barnes: This is an independent 
agency. My immediate superior is 
the White House. We have a Loan 
Policy Board, composed of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Secretary of 
Commerce, and myself as chairman. 
That board, however, makes policies 
only in connection with our lending 
activities. It has nothing to do with 
our other activities. 


Mr. Grant: Specifically what is it you 
do to help small companies? 


Mr. Barnes: Our aim is to provide 
help in three areas that are of major 
concern to small operators: One, of 
course, is to help obtain a fair share 
of government contracts; two, we 
assist in getting adequate capital and 
credit; also, we help in obtaining 
competent management, technical 
and production counsel. 

Let’s stick first to the subject of 
government contracts. In addition 
to helping small firms get direct gov- 
ernment contracts, we can help them 
get subcontracts from other prime 
contractors. 

From Aug. 1, 1953, to Mar. 1, 
1954, SBA field personnel made 
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1,368 visits to prime contractors and 
received 3,084 requests from them 
for small subcontractors. We made 
2,283 visits to small firms to obtain 
first-hand information on equipment 
capable of doing specified subcon- 
tract work, and 5,626 referrals of 
small businessmen to holders of 
prime contracts. 


Mr. Grant: I notice one thing; you 
said you made calls to small busi- 
nesses. Couldn’t a small business- 
man help himself if he would register 
his facilities with the local SBA 
office? 


Mr. Barnes: Absolutely. We main- 
tain a record of firms which desire 
either contracts or subcontracts from 
the government prime contractors. 
Those firms are classified and in- 
dexed so it is easy to find who they 
are, what machinery and equipment 
they have and the special services 
they can offer. It is to the advan- 
tage of each businessman to come to 
our nearest field office and record 
there the information about his busi- 
ness that will cause these referrals 
to come to him. 


Mr. Grant: Do you have a complete 
list of small businesses or have you 
just started to compile the list? 


Mr. Barnes: It’s not a complete list 
by any means. I suppose it would 
cover roughly ten per cent of the 
businesses of the country that would 











be classified as small manufacturers. 
But it is the start of what could be a 
nationwide survey and inventory of 
businesses. 


Mr. Grant: When different govern- 
ment agencies are considering a pro- 
gram they usually call in big busi- 
ness. Does anyone from your office 
attend these meetings to know what’s 
going on so small business can keep 
abreast of things? Or do we have to 
take just what’s left over? 


Mr. Barnes: Many government agen- 
cies ask us to sit in on the decisions 
as they affect small business. We 
have representation on practically 
all of the inter-agency and industry 
committees set up by such other de- 
partments as the Department of 
Commerce, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. .. . 


Mr. Grant: Mr. Barnes, Id like to 
interrupt a minute. You say ‘as they 
affect small business.’ Isn’t it true 
that many times things that affect 
big business will also affect small 
business? Recently I heard a news 
program which said tax considera- 
tions are given to certain critical 
businesses to expand their facilities. 
They can write their equipment off 
in a short time. Do you think that 
special tax consideration was given 
to big business before it was deter- 
mined if small business had the 
needed facilities? 
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Mr. Barnes: The tax amortization 
plan embodies certain mobilization 
goals. Those have been carefully 
thought out and we have a represen- 
tative who sits in on decisions on 
those matters. As a matter of fact, 
almost daily we represent small busi- 
nessmen who are taking part in that 
program and it may be that there 
are instances where tax amortiza- 
tions are granted to large companies 
while our small businesses are avail- 
able. But I don’t know of any off- 
hand and we try to watch that care- 
fully. 

Mr. Grant: We built an addition to 
our facilities when we got a govern- 
ment contract so that we would not 
jeopardize our commercial and ex- 
port business. We spent quite a bit 
of money. Aren’t we eligible for tax 
amortization on the contract, inas- 
much as nothing is being put through 
the new building except government 
work? 


Mr. Barnes: You are if you come 
within the limitations of the pro- 
gram. I am not prepared to say off- 
hand whether you do or not. There 
are certain goals, as you know, and 
you have to fit within those. Have 
you applied for tax amortization? 


Mr. Grant: No, we haven’t. 


Mr. Barnes: I'll be glad to have some- 
one look into it with you. 

I know that you as well as most 
other small businessmen must have 
been pleased to hear the President’s 
recommendation to Congress. He 
touched on the subject that comes 
number one in the order of impor- 
tance to the owners of most small 
businesses, and that is: the effect of 
tax laws on your business. This in- 
volves the amount of your earnings 
which you are able to retain for 
future growth and expansion. 

We feel that the President’s pro- 
posal, if acted upon favorably by 
Congress, will provide a stimulant 
to you and others. Isn’t that your 
feeling? 

Mr. Grant: Yes. Very much so. 


Mr. Barnes: Mr. Grant, we talked a 
moment ago about government con- 
tracts. I’d like to tell you how 
the action of this agency benefits the 
taxpayer, as well as the small busi- 
nessman and his employes. In one 
case, the taxpayers were saved 
$1,300 when a certificate of compe- 
tency, which we helped the operator 
get, led to acceptance of the low bid 
made by a small business concern. 


Mr. Grant: You spoke of ‘certificate 
of competency.’ What is that, Mr. 
Barnes? And what is the procedure 
for getting one? 

Mr. Barnes: Being low bidder on a 
government contract is not always 
enough. A government contracting 
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officer can question the ability—tech- 
nical and financial—of a company to 
fulfill a contract it seeks. In such a 
case the contract might go to a 
higher bidder. 

It’s our intent to save government 
money whenever possible. So upon 
application by a company whose 
ability to fulfill a contract has been 
questioned, we have specialists ana- 
lyze the applicant’s plant, equip- 
ment and financial situation. On 
the basis of these findings a certifi- 
cate of competency can be issued. 

Since last Aug. 1 certificates of 
competency have resulted in govern- 
ment savings of more than $77,000. 

In one example, wherein $1,300 
was saved, the Army Ordnance con- 
tracting officer was about to dis- 
qualify the company. 

The small businessman applied to 
SBA for a certificate of competency. 
In the meantime, the contracting 
officer delayed making the award, 
pending investigation. An industrial 
specialist of SBA’s Philadelphia re- 
gional office visited the company, 
along with a financial specialist, to 
determine productive and financial 
capabilities. 

After review by SBA’s regional 
director in Philadelphia, the special- 
ists’ reports were forwarded to Wash- 
ington along with the regional direc- 
tor’s recommendations. We decided 
that the company did have the pro- 
ductive and financial resources to 
complete the contract. A certificate 
of competency was granted and the 
small firm was awarded the contract. 

As a result, the firm and its 20 
employes received approximately 
$82,000 of government business, and 
the government was saved some 
money. We think that’s something 
the taxpayers are interested in. 


Mr. Grant: Jt certainly is. 


Mr. Barnes: I think you might be 
interested in some other types of in- 
quiries that come to us. 


Mr. Grant: Yes. I’d like to hear 
about them. 


Mr. Barnes: We are called on for all 
types of service. In general we try to 
act as the representative of small 
business on all matters pertaining to 
the government. 

We get requests for help in finan- 
cial matters, government procure- 
ment, rapid tax amortization, help in 
getting scarce materials, locating 
machine tools—all types of problems. 

We frequently find that we can be 
of most help by not giving an actual 
loan. For instance, here’s the case of 
a World War II veteran, a veteri- 
narian, who had established a suc- 
cessful practice after the war. He 
built and equipped a veterinary hos- 
pital in 1952, obtaining a mortgage 
on the real estate and buying consid- 


erable equipment on instalments. 
His earnings enabled him to meet 
his fixed obligations until he was 
recalled to the service in 1953. Al- 
though the hospital was leased to 
another operator, total income was 
reduced to a point which strained 
the owner’s ability to continue 
monthly instalments and also retire 
the accounts payable. He therefore 
sought an SBA loan to consolidate 
all his debts. 

Upon exploring the details of the 
indebtedness we arranged with the 
local mortgagee of the real property 
for a moratorium on the mortgage 
payments. Also all the obligations 
on the equipment were consolidated, 
with our assistance, into a bank loan, 
which is within the veteran’s ability 
to repay. In this case we gave badly 
needed help—at no cost to the gov- 
ernment. The example is repeated 
many times in various ways. 

For instance, from my home town 
of Tulsa, Okla., an acquaintance—a 
young man—came to see me. He 
was manufacturing rural fire en- 
gines. A number of farmers in an 
area could buy one of these trucks 
and thus not only provide safety for 
their property but also get reduced 
fire insurance rates. 

He had developed his business to 
the point where he needed additional 
capital. He wanted a loan. However, 
we’re working with the banks of the 
country; we’re not competing with 
them. We believe that we should act 
only when local credit is not avail- 
able. In his case I was able to refer 
him to a bank which was pleased to 
make the loan. When last heard 
from he was expanding his business 
and, I hope, selling more rural fire 
trucks. 


Mr. Grant: Talking about loans, do 
you use only government funds in 


making money available to small 
businesses? 


Mr. Barnes: The funds that we our- 
selves lend are government funds. 
But we also participate with banks 
which in turn use their funds for part 
of the loans. At present most of our 
loans are of that type. 

The figure, as of Mar. 1, was 37 
direct SBA loans approved totaling 
about $2,200,000, and 46 bank-SBA 
participation loans approved, total- 
ing about $3,430,000. The average 
size loan has been $66,500. 

The money we use was appropri- 
ated by Congress and placed in a re- 
volving fund in the Treasury. When 
we use any of those funds we are re- 
quired to pay interest to the govern- 
ment, and the interest we charge on 
loans offsets the interest that we pay. 

The revolving fund, of course, is 
not depleted. The money all comes 
back, and is available again for lend- 
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ing. 
hoped, will offset any losses. I want 
to emphasize that the lending func- 
tion of this agency is only one third 
of our activities. 


The interest charged, it is 


Mr. Grant: I imagine that your re- 
gional offices have to deal with some 
pretty unusual cases sometimes. 


Mr. Barnes: That’s right. We fre- 
quently confer with people whom we 
do not feel qualify or need or de- 
serve our help. Here’s a letter we 
recently received. I don’t mean to 
make light of this man’s suggestion. 
But I do feel that it is amusing 
enough so that he would not mind if 
I told you about it: 

“Gentlemen: 

“I have been told that there is 
good money to be made in conduct- 
ing and managing the so-called lone- 
some heart clubs and other organiza- 
tions of this kind, and there are some 
points I should like to clear up. 

“First, do you have information— 
in bulletin form or printed litera- 
ture—pertaining to this endeavor; 
second, must one be licensed; third, 
what cooperation with the Post 
Office is required, if any? 

“T would appreciate receiving any 
information and help that you can 
give me in this matter.” 

This one stumped us. We finally 





decided that the business of lonely 
hearts was so widespread that we'd 
better classify it as big business. 
Fortunately very little of the time 
of our employes has to be taken up 


with such trivial matters. Our task 
is to help businessmen in the ways 
I’ve told you about and that’s what 
we try to do. 


Mr. Grant: How does SBA differ 
from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Small Defense 
Plants Administration? 


Mr. Barnes: The Smal! Defense 
Plants Administration was created 
to help primarily those concerns that 
were engaged in defense work dur- 
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ing the Korean war period. Between 
300,000 and 400,000 firms were eligi- 
ble for assistance. SDPA could not 
make loans, but was limited to 
recommending them. 

We differ because no such limita- 
tion is placed on our activity. We 
are able to help or to represent all 
the small business concerns in the 
country. Some 4,000,000 units fall 
into a classification of small business. 

As for the RFC, we are limited in 
our loans under the present law to 
$150,000 maximum for any one bor- 
rower. The RFC had no such limi- 
tation. We may participate with 
other lending institutions, such as 
banks, in loans greater than $150,- 
000, but our share may not exceed 
that amount. 


Mr. Grant: What is the limitation on 
the amount of money you have to 
lend? 

Mr. Barnes: Congress appropriated 
$55,000,000 for the revolving fund. 
We have earmarked $5,000,000 of 
that for disaster loans. 


Mr. Grant: I’ve never used the loan 
facilities of SBA but it’s always nice 
to know where you can get money if 
you can qualify for it. 


Mr. Barnes: Of course in many in- 
stances we help a businessman get a 
loan and no government funds are 
involved at all. For instance, one 
small company was unable to get a 
bank loan because of $25,000 in out- 
standing notes. Our financial ad- 
visers showed the proprietor how he 
could issue company stock in place 
of notes. The company thereupon 
was able to obtain its bank loan 
without further difficulty. 


Mr. Grant: Are the men in your re- 
gional offices highly specialized? For 
example, if I go into an office with a 
finance problem do they have spe- 
cialists in that? 

Mr. Barnes: Yes, we have financial 
specialists in all our regional offices. 
Our men have been selected for qual- 
ities that will enable them to bring 
the maximum amount of service to 
businessmen. These men have all 
had business experience. Their as- 
signments are to work in their par- 
ticular fields. But most of them are 
equipped to deal with various prob- 
lems even outside those fields. 


Mr. Grant: What are some of the 
backgrounds, for example? 

Mr. Barnes: Don I. Williams, re- 
gional director in Cleveland, was 
formerly general sales menager of a 
match manufacturing company, ad- 
vancing through the ranks to the top 
sales position. C. I. Moyer, regional 
director in Kansas City, has been a 
Kansas banker. He’s also a law 
graduate. He was chairman of the 
board of the Douglas County State 





Bank, Lawrence, Kans., and a 
trustee and chairman of the finance 
committee of Kiwanis International. 


Mr. Grant: You’re talking about the 
regional directors, Mr. Barnes. But 
when I go into the office in Phila- 
delphia I find a whole office full of 
men. I may not even talk with the 
regional director. To the business- 
man seeking information or advice, 
it’s important that these other men 
——the men he actually deals with— 
be highly qualified too. 


Mr. Barnes: Of course it is. And we 
have men there who by their own 
experience can reassure you that 
you’re talking with businessmen who 
know your problems. 

Our regional director in Phila- 
delphia is William H. Harman, a 
former vice president of a locomotive 
works. 

He was also president of a ma- 
chine tool manufacturing firm and 
an engineering consultant. He is well 
known among businessmen in the 
Philadelphia area. 

In his office are men like Joseph 
Dellert, associate regional director, 
who has had wide experience with 
other government agencies and has 
been an industrial specialist. In addi- 
tion he has held many responsible 
engineering jobs with private indus- 





try. He is a graduate electrical 
engineer. Earl R. Smith is produc- 
tion specialist in the Philadelphia 
regional office. In private industry 
he has been management engineer 
and a superintendent of production. 
He studied engineering and manage- 
ment at the University of Minnesota. 
George A. Wilson is an expert in 
lending procedures. Rayson E. 
Roche is financial specialist. He has 
had long service with private bank- 
ing organizations. 

There are plenty of others, all of 
whom have had the right kind of ex- 
perience and training to qualify 
them for the jobs they’ve been as- 
signed. This, I think, will serve as 
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good example of the kind of men who 
staff our offices. 

Mr. Grant: Mr. Barnes, wh.n a busi- 
nessman is interested in getting help, 
does he have to go through anyone 
else or can he come directly to an 
SBA office? 

Mr. Barnes: He absolutely does not 
have to go through anyone else. This 
agency is set up to deal with busi- 
nessmen and I can’t emphasize too 
strongly that we do not intend to 
tolerate any influence peddlers. 
That’s why we established offices 
near their homes—so they could 
come in and talk with us directly, or 
write to us and we'll answer directly. 
We have no influence for sale. 


Mr. Grant: As a small businessman, 
it’s certainly gratifying to know your 
feelings in this matter. Mr. Barnes, 
you mentioned loan applications. 
Last fall I attended a congressional 
hearing, and the length of time it 
took to get a loan was brought out. 
Actually the field office can make a 
loan in a very short time, can’t it? 
Or does it have to come to Washing- 
ton for approval? 

Mr. Barnes: Certain types of loans— 
disaster loans, for example—the field 
offices are set up to handle at that 
level. These involve small sums. 
However, the other type loans, the 
applications having first been pro- 
cessed, come to Washington for final 
approval. 

Mr. Grant: The application has to 
go through the regional office first? 


Mr. Barnes: It does. That is, a re- 
gional office or a branch office. Then 
we have loan examiners here who re- 
view material collected in the field. 
That is an essential procedure be- 
cause there must be compliance with 
laws and loan policies. It is not a 
time-consuming operation. It’s a 
matter of a few days before a loan 
has been acted upon by the loan ex- 
aminer in Washington and then by 
an impartial loan-review committee. 
Next the loan-review committee 
recommends to the administrator 
the action to be taken. 

The loan-review committee is 
careful to determine first that the 
applicant has gone to his own bank 
and to private sources of money; 
second, it must be determined 
whether the bank is willing to par- 
ticipate in a loan with us. Only if 
all that fails do we consider making 
the loan ourselves. 

Mr. Grant: Pardon me, Mr. Barnes. 
Are you talking about a short-term 
loan or a long-term loan, or both? 


Mr. Barnes: Both. However, it’s when 
you get into the longer term loans 
that businessmen need outside help. 
Mr. Grant: What steps must a busi- 
nessman take to get a loan from you? 
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Mr. Barnes: He need only provide us 
with facts on which we can base 
judgment as to whether the loan is 
sound. 


Mr. Grant: Can’t a person save time 
by writing to a regional office first? 


Mr. Barnes: Yes. In fact, he can 
start with his own local bank. Most 
of the banks have information re- 





tials of a sound lending program. 
Mr. Grant: I think the loan program 
is a good one. One of the toughest 
problems of the small businessman 
is financial growing pains. He can 
have a good business but he can’t get 
the money to operate it. I think your 
feeling is the same as mine—that is, 
that small business is the backbone 
of America. 





REGIONAL OFFICES 


ATLANTA, GA. 

50 Seventh St., N.E. 
Boston, Mass. 

40 Broad Street 
Cuicaco, ILL. 

226 W. Jackson Blvd, 
CLEVELAND, O. 

1783 E. Eleventh St. 
DALias, TEX. 

1114 Commerce St. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BALTIMORE, Mb. 
Calvert Bldg. 
Fayette and St. Paul 

Sts. Blvd. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

206 Social Security 


Third Ave. and 
Twenty-third St. 

BuFFALo, N. Y. 
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911 Walnut St. 
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Federal Bldg. 
231 W. Lafayette 


HELENA, MOnr. 

416 Power Block 
Bldg. Last Chance Gulch 
Houston, TEx. 

Federal Office Bldg. 

Fannin and Franklin PrrrspurGH, PA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpb. 


New York, N. Y. 
2 Park Avenue 


1015 Chestnut St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Southern States Bldg. 

Seventh and Main 
San Francisco, CAL. 

870 Market St. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

905 Second Ave, 


New Or.eans, LA. 

333 St. Charles St. 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 

114 N. Broadway 
Omana, NEB. 

Federal Office Bldg. 

15th and Dodge Sts. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Ellis Bldg. 


717 Liberty Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





























CINCINNATI, O. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 
215 Main St. 


230 E. Ninth St. 












521 Federal Bldg. 
Maopison, WIs. 

105 Monona Ave. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

U.S. Courthouse 


Old U.S. Courthouse 

520 S.W. Morrison St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

New Federal Bldg. 

1114 Market St. 











garding our loans and he can find 
out about an SBA loan right in his 
own town. 

He should go to his bank and dis- 
cuss the credit he needs and try to 
obtain the loan there. If the bank 
is unable to advance the credit, he 
should inquire if the bank would par- 
ticipate in a loan with us. Finally he 
should assemble information that a 
borrower has to provide to any 
lender. If he has all that information 
and brings it to our field office he can 
get a rapid answer. 

Most of the time consumed in our 
loan program is taken up by the 
borrower himself in assembling the 
credit data necessary to support the 
loan he seeks. 

We have done everything we can 
to streamline procedure. And as our 
people work longer under our pro- 
cedures, we feel that we can take ad- 
ditional shortcuts with safety. We’re 
trying to eliminate red tape and at 
the same time preserve all the essen- 


Mr. Barnes: Well, I'd like to say this: 
We're not fighting big business. We 
are representing small business and 
helping to build up small business. 
In many cases we can count on big 
business to assist us in bringing ad- 
ditional help and support for small 
business. For instance, in subcon- 
tracting, big business can do much 
to spread the work among small con- 
tractors. And many managers of big 
business establishments realize and 
understand that success depends on 
the number of small firms—that is, 
reliable, able small firms — with 
which they can associate and with 
whom they can deal to get supplies 
and materials. 

A good example was shown during 
the war when a few of the major air- 
craft companies—five or six of them 
—were able to produce aircraft at 
the rate of 100,000 a year. An un- 
heard of, undreamed of figure! Any- 
one who knows anything about it at 
all understands, and certainly those 
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companies would be the first to say, 
it wasn’t those five or six companies 
by themselves that did.the job. It 
was the 7,000 subcontractors and 
suppliers who provided materials 
and parts that went into the final 
assembly. 

I’m sure that in your own business 





you use suppliers in producing your 
final product. And I’m sure that 
you'd say it’s the excellence of your 
suppliers that contributes to the suc- 
cess you have had in your business. 


Mr. Grant: That’s right. Now I'd like 
to ask what consideration will SBA 
give to small business operating in 
areas of labor surplus? 


Mr. Barnes: We have been studying 
the problem of labor surplus areas 
and realize the importance of this 
general subject, which is a situation 
that has occurred, we feel, by reason 
of the end of the Korean war. 

With the ending of the war and 
the ending of an inflationary spiral 
—a condition that had existed for a 
number of years—the purchasing 
and procurement plans of the De- 
fense Department have been read- 
justed. This period of readjustment, 
we feel, is temporary. 

Nonetheless, there is a problem 
and we've got to recognize it. We’re 
not going to put our heads in the 
sand. We’re going to find what can 
be done about it. In most cases the 
businessman will, by his own ingenu- 
ity, find the fields and the activities 
that will restore the business balance 
and revitalize his business. 

Of course, there are many favor- 
able aspects in the picture. The larg- 
est baby crop in history is going to 
produce more purchasers for prac- 
tically all types of goods, services 
and materials. 

To the alert businessman and 
alert advertiser, here is a ready-made 
market—if he can find out what this 
new large segment of the population 
will buy. It might be all-day suckers 
or marbles at present. But next year 
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it will be bobby-sox; and the year 
after, perhaps scooters and sports 
roadsters. There is ample opportun- 
ity for the man who is able to recog- 
nize and seize opportunities. 

But the areas of stress and strain 
are the ones in which the larger ac- 
tivities have ceased or where eco- 
nomic changes have taken place. We 
can’t, for instance, revitalize an in- 
dustry that has priced itself out of 
existence. That’s not a government 
function. We can’t take action to 
stave off business failure where a 
man has been unwise in his invest- 
ment and in the activities which he 
has selected for his factory or shop. 

We can have information avail- 
able as to what other people in other 
areas have found to be good invest- 
ments and good activities. In specific 
labor areas these are some of the 
things we have done: 

In a bulletin to all SBA field 
representatives, I have reemphasized 
the importance of the SBA program 
of making available information on 
defense contracts and thereby in- 
creasing the number of defense con- 
tracts placed in labor surplus areas, 
and pledge support of SBA to small 
firms seeking tax write-offs for de- 
fense plants located in labor surplus 
areas. 

I have ordered specifically that: 
1. Priority be given to applications 
for loans from small business in cri- 
tical areas. 2. SBA stand ready to 
advise and counsel small business 
concerns that file for rapid tax amor- 
tization benefits. 

I have also ordered SBA repre- 
sentatives in the various procure- 
ment centers of the armed services to 
make available to the regional and 
branch offices of SBA bid sets, prints, 
and specifications when available, on 
all procurement under joint determi- 
nation as well as ali other procure- 
ment opportunities that can be pro- 
duced in labor surplus areas. 

Beyond that, we can encourage 
factories in labor surplus areas to 
get their names on government bid- 
ders’ lists so that they may receive 
information on contract opportun- 
ities. 

We can, if need be, send our pro- 
duction specialists in to look over 
their plants and see if we can make 
suggestions that would make their 
operation more economic and pro- 
fitable. 


Mr. Grant: You just spoke of pro- 
curement under joint determination. 
What do you mean by that? 


Mr. Barnes: Joint determination is 
our name for action we take, jointly 
with the military or other govern- 
ment purchasing agency, to earmark 
certain proposed procurements ex- 
clusively for small business. 





Here is the way this program 
works: We have procurement spe- 
cialists in the major purchasing 
offices of the military. There, in co- 
operation with the military procure- 
ment specialists, proposed procure- 
ments are screened. We attempt to 
get all or a part of those found suit- 





able for award to small firms ear- 
marked exclusively for competition 
among small firms under our joint 
determination program. So far we 
have earmarked about $143,000,000 
worth of contracts for small business. 

We sometimes go much farther 
than that to help a small firm get a 
government contract. It sometimes 
happens that the small firm is low 
bidder, but the procurement official 
raises a question as to his compe- 
tency. In such cases we can issue the 
certificate of competency we spoke 
of earlier. 

We're working on something else 
that will interest you too. We're 
making management extension 
courses available through the coop- 
eration of colleges and universities. 

Our thinking behind this is that 
out of the 306,000 businesses which 
go out of existence in this country 
every year, roughly 40 per cent fail 
or cease to exist because of lack of 
managerial ability, and failure to 
make proper decisions. Many of 
those business units could be saved. 

Therefore, we have been working 
with colleges and universities, many 
of whom are already in this field, to 
bring extension courses to the busi- 
nessman’s home town so that he can 
have a current review of the subjects 
that are of importance to him. 


Mr. Grant: Mr. Barnes, it’s been a 
pleasure to talk with you here in 
Washington. Stop in at Hamburg 
and see us, won’t you? 


Mr. Barnes: Thank you for coming, 
Mr. Grant. I hope that you'll -come 
to see me again and call on us if we 
can ever be of further assistance to 
you in your business. END 
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STANDARDS for defining small business can be as 
elusive as flights of mallards over a misty marsh. No 
scientific standards exist. However, there are some 
serviceable definitions. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce coined one of 
them three years ago when, after studying 452 indus- 
tries, it concluded that—in manufacturing—number 
of employes is the most reliable test of size. It decided 
that any company with 100 employes or fewer was 
small, and any with 2,500 was large. It added that, in 
liquors and electrical appliances, for example, a firm 
with 1,000 employes is small. 

This definition has some deficiencies. A steel com- 
pany, for example, with one per cent of the country’s 
steel capacity shows assets of $157,000,000 and a pay- 
roll of 16,500 workers. An automobile maker with 
around four per cent of total car sales is capitalized at 
$195,000,000 and employs 27,000 workers. In their 
own industries, both these corporations are small busi- 
ness. They would be immense in apparel, brick, cut- 
lery, dental supplies and on down the list from machine 
tools to textiles and woodworking. 

Obviously a more precise measurement.was needed 
and, in the Small Business Act of 1953, Congress tried 
to provide it: “. . . a small business concern shall be 
deemed to be one which is independently owned and 
operated and which is not dominant in its field of 
operations.” 

The Pentagon, in awarding defense contracts, ob- 
serves this definition but augments it by setting 500 or 
fewer employes as an additional dividing line between 
small and large. 

The Small Business Administration also uses the 
500 employe figure in its efforts to help small manu- 
facturing plants obtain defense contracts and to deter- 
mine whether or not a concern is eligible for a loan. 

For all other purposes, however, SBA defines a 
manufacturing concern as small if it has 100 or fewer 
employes and large if it has 1,000 or more. Plants with 
average employment between these figures are either 
small or large depending on the nature of the industry 
involved and its employment pattern. Hence estab- 
lishments with 250 or fewer employes are small in 
textile bags, canning and preserving (except fish), 
pickles and sauces, wood office furniture, scientific in- 
struments, lead pencils and crayons. Organizations 
with 500 or fewer employes are small in explosives, salt, 
storage batteries, insulated wire and cable, watches and 
clocks, footwear (except rubber), and machine tools. 
Companies with 1,000 or fewer are considered small in 
medicinal chemicals, soap and glycerin, motors and 
generators, radios and related products and photo- 
graphic equipment. 

Since, in some manufacturing lines, employment 
fluctuates in the course of a year, SBA’s measurements 
of size also take into account a concern’s average em- 
ployment for the preceding year. 

Except in manufacturing—and nearly all mining— 
annual sales volume is the most dependable measure of 
size. In wholesale trade, for example, economists have 
long agreed that a volume of $2,000,000 a year or 
below stamps a firm as small. SBA from the first 
adopted this as one standard of small size. It did not 
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suffice, however, to cover all wholesale trade. The SBA 
soon found that it had also to regard as small any 
establishment with annual sales of $5,000,000 or below 
in coal and coke (yards), coffee, tea, spices, cotton, 
general lines in drugs, groceries, hardware, electrical 
and dry goods, farm-dairy machinery and equipment, 
electrical appliances and equipment, general merchan- 

ise, grain, meat and meat products, nonferrous metals 
and metal work, piece goods, converters, household 
refrigerator equipment, tires and tubes, tobacco leaf 
and mohair wool. 

Where a wholesale enterprise also engages in manu- 
facturing, it cannot be designated as small unless, in 
both sides of its activity, it conforms to SBA 
definitions. 

In retail and service trades, the SBA defines as small, 
companies whose sales total $300,000 or less—except 
for lumber yards and dealers in farm equipment and 
building materials. For them the figure is $500,000, 
or less. For department stores and dealers in new and 
used motor vehicles, the dividing line is $1,000,000. 

Although these figures in sales volume and employ- 
ment serve as useful guides to the SBA and other U. S. 
agencies when it comes to government relations with 
small business, they do not cover all the gradations of 
smallness in the retail field. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association, for 
example, has 7,000 members, 2,000 of them—compris- 
ing the topmost layer among U. S. department store 
and specialty shops—with annual sales per unit rang- 
ing from $2,000,000 to $20,000,000 and in a few in- 
stances even to $200,000,000. The association’s other 
5,000 members, even though classified in its smaller 
stores division, form the next to the highest bracket in 
U. S. retailing with the yearly gross per establishment 
ranging from $150,000 to $2,000,000. 

Actually, for an estimated two thirds of U. S. retail 
merchants, annual average sales run below $55,000. 
This is also the ceiling for about 70 per cent of the 
firms in the service category: eating and drinking 
places, laundries, barber and repair shops, and so on. 

Adding to all these complications is the fact that 
every section has some operation which is big by 
regional or local standards even if, nationally, it is 
toward the bottom of the scale. 

Hence any answer to the question “what is small 
business?” must include, in addition to the usual yard- 
sticks, such other characteristics as these: 

The typical small business is independently con- 
trolled. It is both job and investment for its principals. 
Its funds come from the proprietor or partners, often 
with help from relatives or friends. In two thirds of 
all American business started with an original invest- 
ment of less than $50,000, the money comes from the 
owner’s personal savings. 

For its financing, small business depends primarily 
upon commercial and bank credit. Its growth results 
from plow-back of earnings. It has direct contacts 
between owner, employes, customers. It has close ties 
with the community, its churches, schools, and other 
organizations, economic, civic, social, fraternal, cul- 
tural. Its market tends to be limited in geographic 
scope. 
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SMALL BUSINESS: its problems 


AN ANALYSIS of small business problems faces the 
danger of overemphasis. Problems usually are identi- 
fied only as they reach proportions which prompt the 
man who faces them to complain. Thousands of busi- 
nessmen continue day after day facing problems, solv- 
ing them as a matter of course, and proceeding to the 
next job at hand. 

Even those who are hurt today, once they get help, 
will not complain tomorrow. Nor does any business- 
man constantly face and find insurmountable all the 
problems listed here. 

However, research shows that the problems which 
affect small business most frequently and seriously are 
primarily three: The need for better skills; the need 
for money; the need for tax relief. 

Big business has elevated the function of manage- 
ment to the status of the learned professions. Like law 
or medicine this requires a great deal of training both 
for and on the job. It also requires a high degree of 
specialization. 

This is probably one reason why recent graduates of 
business training schools have expressed iacreasing in- 
terest in making connections with large companies. 


Small business demands even more training than big 
business—but of a different sort. Required here are 
general, rather than specific, skills. The small busi- 
nessman must be versatile. He may, for example, have 
to prepare a sales campaign, hire a foreman, repair a 
machine, pack a rush order, assist the bookkeeper with 
the annual audit, soothe a dissatisfied customer, nego- 
tiate with the union or the bank—all tasks which spe- 
cialized personnel handles for big business. 

This does not mean that the small business executive 
is expected to become a universal genius and stump the 
experts in every field. It does mean that, unless he 
acquires a working knowledge in the fundamentals of 
modern management, whether in quality control or 
record-keeping or store layout, he puts himself at a 
disadvantage. 

Unlike the big business, the small concern can 
seldom call on outside experts to meet an immediate 
but temporary need. 

However, the alert small operator does not have to 
operate by intuition or cut-and-try methods. The 
country abounds in how-to manuals and books on 
every phase of management. Many of them provide 
standard tests against which the businessman can 
measure his own performance. Even when such 
volumes are written with the big company in mind, 
they have value since the small firm must cope with 
essentially the same problems. The difference is in 
degree, not in kind. 

Help will be found in the publications of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 4,000 local chambers 
of commerce, the 12,000 trade associations, and other 
organizations. The handbooks and studies of the 
Small Business Administration, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, the articles in trade and technical 
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journals and business magazines are also rich sources 
of helpful information. 

Or, if he prefers the spoken to the written word, he 
may seek—and obtain—help from his local chamber 
of commerce, his trade association and his suppliers. 

Just how generally the small businessman takes ad- 
vantage of these opportunities for instruction is another 
matter. A survey of small businessmen conducted in 
the mid-1940’s revealed that only one out of 12 men- 
tioned the possibility of his own shortcomings as a 
factor handicapping his company’s progress; and, when 
colleges and universities set up special extension 
courses tailored to the requirements of small business- 
men, they found that the businessman frequently en- 
rolled a subordinate in the course but did not take it 
himself. 

Indications that this attitude is changing today are 
encouraging the Small Business Administration in 
cooperation with various educational institutions to set 
up new courses for small businessmen. 

The fact remains that the necessity of being if not 
expert at least adept in many complex fields may be 
the number one small business problem. 

Serious, too, is the problem of money. 

Despite the liberalization of credit policies the past 
quarter of a century as banks, insurance and finance 
companies have gone beyond accounts receivable to 
loans on warehouse receipts and customer instalment 
pledges, the small business man often has trouble in 
borrowing for a year or more. Unlike big business 
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which can readily tap public investment funds, small 
business must rely basically on its credit when it needs 
money, and loans on this basis are usually for short 
terms. 

This explains why the Small Business Administra- 
tion can expect to be besieged by requests for long 
term loans; why there has been such an upsurge of 
interest in regional financing groups typified by the 
Development Credit Corporation of Maine. This is, 
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in essence, a credit pool with a stock of some $600,000 
subscribed to by 39 banks, trust and insurance com- 
panies as well as by individuals. Some 14 months after 
its formation it had granted loans to 20 small busi- 
ness undertakings, employing from three to 525 people, 
and including textile, shoe, food processing plants, ma- 
chine shops and a maker of baseball bats. It also pro- 
vides production and marketing guidance as do most 
of the 60 odd similar organizations around the country. 

However, even when private and public lending 
agencies grant loans for working capital up to ten 
years, these are no genuine substitute for equity capital, 
notably the outside investment of savings in business 
enterprise. Obtaining this kind of money is a real 
problem for small business. The depression did much 
to impair the traditional American willingness to risk. 
Private investors, for a whole generation, have been 
searching for safety through big name stocks and gov- 
ernment bonds. High taxes from 1940 forward have 
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drastically depleted the amount of venture capital 
nationally available, some of which could have gravi- 
tated toward small business. Hence, when small busi- 
ness attempts to attract outside investment, it faces 
severe handicaps. To begin with, it is comparatively 
obscure; as a small business, even though it may be 
25 years old, its future is usually held to be at best 
uncertain and at worst hazardous. It generally requires 
sums up to $500,000. 

But the major investment houses regard as unpro- 
fitable the handling of any security issue less than 
$2,000,000 although a few will, upon occasion, take on 
a $1,000,000 offering. 

To be sure, if a small firm today seeks to float a 
security issue not exceeding $300,000, it has only to 
file the appropriate papers, including a financial state- 
ment, with the SEC under short-form Regulation A 
and wait some ten business days for the SEC to in- 
spect and clear. The firm is therefore exempt from the 
more legalistic, and complicated process of SEC regis- 
tration for amounts above $300,000, which lasts from 
a month to half a year and calls for the most meticulous 
details of both the firm’s operations and the sale of 
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its offering. A bill now in Congress would increase this 
to $500,000. 

Nevertheless, the expenses iny olved for, say, a $300,- 
000 offering are formidable, while a security dealer 
willing to act as agent can promise only that he will 
do his best. Commissions and related charges run to 
25 per cent of the total or $75,000; shares in an un- 
known concern are considered highly speculative and 
entail particularly vigorous selling efforts. Legal, ac- 
countancy and other fees, together with outlays for 
preparing the prospectus, printing, advertising, inci- 
dentals, amount to another $25,000. Thtus, it may cost 
a small business $100,000 to try and raise $300,000. 
Furthermore, the business will be fortunate, even if it 
is a long established firm, if it can dispose of two 
thirds of the issue to outside investors; new ventures 
often have to be content with one third. 


As a result, the small business with a fine record and 
brilliant prospects, along with the innovator of a new 
process or product, finds access to the capital market 
difficult. It is this financial void, together with the 
difficulty small business encounters in arranging for 
long term loans, that is fostering the demand for gov- 
ernment backing of capital banks for small business 
financing. They would be chartered by the Federal 
Reserve system, given a special set of rules under which 
financial institutions and individuals within a com- 
munity or region could buy stock. The capital banks 
would be empowered both to make long term loans to 
small business and to purchase its security issues. 

Pending establishment of this mechanism or some 
other new social invention which would do for the 
financing needs of small business what instalment pur- 
chasing has done for the buying needs of the consumer 
—the small firm must depend on whatever profits it 
can keep after taxes to meet its money problems. 

This brings it face to face with the problem of taxa- 
tion—and the federal tax structure has hardly favored 
small business. 

The Excess Profits Tax, now rescinded, and the 
normal tax, which will remain essentially in effect, 
have restricted small business expansion. Together 
they have not only curtailed the amount of capital that 
could be retained from earnings but also made it 
tougher to acquire outside financing of every kind on 
a satisfactory basis. 


The U. S. Treasury’s position, up to this year, on 
depreciation allowances has been a further handicap. 
It ignored the fact that, with taxes draining up to 70 
per cent of a small firm’s earnings, every extra dollar 
permitted on depreciation of a machine tool or store 
fixture could mean a recouping of 70 cents of added 
capital to replace obsolete equipment, develop new 
lines. And the limitation of the loss carry back to a 
single year was often damaging to the small firm re- 
covering from a bad period. 

Various Administration measures portend at least 
the beginnings of tax relief for small business in most 
of these and other areas. At the moment, however, 
some small companies object strenuously to the Mills 
plan for accelerating tax payments. It stipulates that 
a corporation has to pay 45 per cent of 1953 tax in each 
of the first two quarters of 1954, and the remainder 
in 1955. Although the Administration has urged 
that in the autumn of 1955 a start be made toward a 
pay-as-you-go tax procedure, the intervening period of 
transition can force the small company, with scanty 
reserves, to borrow to meet levies for both the current 
and previous year. 
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sma ausiness: ICS Strength 


IN ONE basic sense, small business is the biggest busi- 
ness in America. It accounts for 96 per cent of our 
4,212,000 enterprises (excluding farms and profes- 
sional offices) and for nearly half the value of all goods 
and services. 

The bulk of small business, about 63 per cent, is 
found among our 1,864,000 retail and 740,000 service 
establishments. The remaining 37 per cent is dis- 
tributed among the 38,000 firms in mining and quarry- 
ing; the 434,000 in construction, the 338,000 in manu- 
facturing, and the 186,000 in transportation, communi- 
cation and public utilities. 

The whole structure of the American economy is 
based upon the existence of both big business and small 
business and a mutually favorable climate for opera- 
tion. Huge automobile manufacturers are successful 
and continue to grow because thousands of dealers— 
small businessmen—-sell cars to people who want and 
need them. Giant oil companies develop and produce 
petroleum products that can only be distributed 
through widely dispersed small business outlets. A 
steel corporation employing thousands of workmen 
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produces sheet steel for autos sold by independent car 
dealers, steel beams used by an independent building 
contractor, and tin plate that is made into cans, filled 
by a packing house, sold to a wholesaler, then to a 
retailer and finally to the consumer. 

Yet some observers believe that small business has 
just about reached the summit of its importance in 
American economy and is destined for a long slow slide 
downward. These observers compare the gradual ten 
per cent drop in small manufacturing sales from early 
1951 through the last quarter of 1953 to the gains for 
big manufacturing in the same period and describe 
them as typical of a long-term trend for every sector of 
small business. They say that if 1954 should bring 
even a five to six per cent drop in over-all economic 
activity, sharper competition would combine with 
revenue losses to force an unusually high number of 
small firms to the wall. 

Such forecasts ignore the staying power of small 
business throughout the history of our economic evolu- 
tion as well as the recent upsurge of new ideas and 
activities designed to maintain and even enlarge the 
role of small business. 

The ability of small business to do much more than 
merely survive has persisted in the face of the vast 
changes of the past 100 years as the nation was being 
transformed from a mainly agricultural society to the 
world’s most highly industrialized economy. 

In 1854 there were an estimated 310,000 small busi- 
ness firms out of a population of 26,500,000. Today 
there are 4,000,000 small business firms out of a popu- 
lation of about 162,000,000. Thus, while population 
has increased more than six times, the number of small 
business firms has increased nearly 13 times. 


During the past 50 years, the number of business 
units of all sizes has increased two and one half times 
while population has about doubled. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century there were 21 business con- 
cerns per 1,000 of population; today there are 25. Since 
World War II business firms have increased by 35 
per cent as against a 14 per cent growth in population. 

Frequently certain competitive disadvantages have 
loomed large in the thinking of men in small business. 
Yet, to overcome them, small business often has 
mobilized its forces effectively to pare costs, to sell 
more energetically, to form buying pools or to insist 
on a greater share of defense contracts. Recently, the 
new public awareness of the connection between small 
business and economic freedom has been attested by 
the establishment of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the first full-fledged government agency con- 
cerned with self-help for all small firms. 

Small business executives show a growing realization 
of the need to educate themselves in modern manage- 
ment methods. There also are signs of a more conscious 
desire to have their voices heard in national economic 
policy. 

Despite depression, or recession, the underlying pat- 
tern of our economic development has enabled small 
and big business to flourish side by side because the 
economy as a whole has continued expanding. To keep 
it expanding is the primary economic objective to 
which the present Administration is committed. 
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THE mortality rate of small business is high. Manage- 
ment shortcomings in one form or another cause most 
business failures. Yet mortality figures are deceptive. 

Two million small businesses were started between 
1947 and 1952, and only 125,000 of these remained at 
the end of the period. But only about four per cent 
of these discontinuances could properly be described 
as business failures due to such factors as bankruptcy, 
foreclosure, withdrawal with unpaid obligations, or in- 
volvement in court actions such as receivership. 

On the other hand, almost 40 per cent of small busi- 
ness discontinuances actually involve simply a change 
of ownership. Furthermore, the proprietor of a small 
business might retire and find no successor. In that 
case liquidation could not be ascribed to insolvency. 
A fireplace contractor might return for a year to his 
old craft as bricklayer when times are slack. Records 
in this area are fragmentary, obscure and complicated 
by informal settlements with creditors. 

But for cases of actual failure, specific information 
on the reasons is available. Although poor manage- 
ment is the major cause, external factors play a large 
part. 

A calamity, like the depression of 1929-39, does 
sweep under thousands of firms—not all of them small 

that otherwise could have prospered or at least kept 
going. Even the 1949 dip claimed its casualties. The 
shutdown of a mine or mill on which local employment 
mainly depends, or a materials shortage during a war, 
a decline in a region’s population, and the deteriora- 
tion of a neighborhood can lead to failure. So, too, 
can changes in technology, in fashions or in sports. 

Nevertheless, a 1953 Dun & Bradstreet survey into 
the causes of business failures discloses that: 

1. 50.3 per cent resulted from incompetence. That 
category included basic miscalculations of market for 
the product made, merchandise carried, bad choice of 
location, and uncertain estimates of overhead. 

2. 16.8 per cent resulted from “unbalanced” experi- 
ence. Under that heading Dun & Bradstreet included 
failures due to the operators not being well-rounded in 
finance, purchasing, production, promotion and related 
functions. 

3. 11.3 per cent resulted from lack of managerial 
skill in handling pivotal operations such as work-flow 
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in the plant, display in the store, inventories, customer- 
credits or labor relations. 

4. 11 per cent resulted from lack of experience in 
a particular line. This factor predominated in such 
cases as the shift of a manufacturer from compacts to 
TV set components, or a retailer from electrical appli- 
ances to carpeting, or a contractor from ranch houses 
to office buildings. 

Only 4.9 per cent of these failures are explained by 
neglect; 3.5 per cent are due to fraud; 1.3 per cent to 
disaster, and .9 per cent to reasons unknown. 

The study seems to point also to the fact that the 
first five years are the hardest. A little more than 58 
per cent of the failures were in business five years or 
less; 26.7 per cent between six and ten years, and 14.8 
per cent ten years or more. 

Although it is rarely a sole reason for failure, a 
major contributing reason for the death of small busi- 
ness is a lack of long-term financing. This is worth 
looking at because competitive ability in the days 
ahead often will depend upon access to enough capital 
to buy goods in quantity, to install new equipment to 
improve the product or reduce costs, to enlarge the 
sales force or to develop new lines. 

A third supplementary reason for small business 
failure, though not often a decisive one, is the way the 
U. S. tax structure, until now, has hurt the small firm. 
Under the Excess Profits Tax, for example, a new small 
business became subject to the 82 per cent levy as scon 
as earnings passed the $25,000 mark. By contrast, a 
corporation with $1,000,000 in earnings might (under 
some circumstances) be subject only to the 52 per cent 
rate. Even with the repeal of EPT, however, the regular 
corporate tax will continue to siphon off as much as 
half of all profits. © 

Small business has to rely upon its own capital 
accumulations if it is to expand or hold its own. Spokes- 
men for small business urge that it be granted higher 
exemptions under a new graduated tax procedure based 
on differentials in size. 

Whatever the outcome of proposals to aid small busi- 
ness, the study of its failures has brought agreement 
that managerial efficiency, financing, taxation are in- 
separably linked and will dominate both private and 
government action on small business problems. 
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THE NEW buyers’ market is forcing the small busi- 
ness executive to face up to the most intense compet- 
tition he has known in years. Today’s keener rivalry 
is not only between firms in the same field, but between 
whole industries and trades. 

Aluminum competes with steel, and beth compete 
with plastics. 

Coal struggles for the market against oil, the movies 
versus T'V, the automobile versus home freezers and 
every one of these versus every other. 

Competition between industries and trades always 
has existed, just as the consumer always has had to 
decide what portion of income he could spend on par- 
ticular goods and services. But there are three pro- 
found differences between any other previous period 
and our own: 

1. Never before has there been such a variety and 
profusion of alternative commodities on which to spend 
money, nor such an intensity in the way each bids for 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. 

2. Never before has there been such a vast number 
of people with money left over after paying for neces- 
sities, such as food, shelter and clothing. Economists 
call it discretionary spending power, and report that 
the amount now available to 24,000,000 families in the 
middle income group ($3,000 to $5,000 a year, after 
taxes) is four and a half times greater than in 1940. 

S&S. Never before has there been such widespread com- 
petition between whole trades and industries . . . a con- 
dition which has been blurred by World War II and 
the sellers’ market of the past eight years, but is now 
coming into clear focus. 


This new form of the contest for business puts far 
less emphasis on price differences for the same grade 
of product than it does for such other factors as design, 
color, styling, packaging, novelty or quality. Price 
remains important, but its importance has been 
dwindling during the past 30 years. 

To some extent, this has been due to pressures 
exerted by firms within an industry or trade to stand- 
ardize quotations per ton, or markups per garment, 
for example, to maintain price conformity. Far more 
fundamentally, however, the lessening significance of 
price as a factor in competition results from our mod- 
ern technology and our methods of production and 
distribution. They have combined to create an under- 
lying uniformity of costs which, in turn, fosters uni- 
formity in prices in whatever we make and sell, from 
cars to candy bars. 

In mining and manufacturing, for example, labor 
costs are essentially fixed by collective bargaining con- 
tracts which are becoming increasingly national or 
regional in scope. Even when hourly rates differ be- 
tween areas, the practice of paying the prevailing scale 
tends to equalize wages within a particular locality 
whether in bauxite or textiles. The same thing is true, 
but less evenly, for personnel in retail and wholesale 
trades and commercial service. 

Furthermore, excise and social security taxes are 
everywhere identical. Standard railroad rates, set on 
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a national or regional basis, are reflected in the prices 
of copper, bulldozers, frozen shrimp and everything 
else. When a milling company buys wheat, the price 
spread is limited by the parity program for agriculture. 
Similarly inflexible are outlays for electric light and 
power, water supply or telecommunications. 

Control over costs, and thus over prices, has been 
continually narrowed by the very way we have organ- 
ized our economy in response to new machines, new 
methods and new mentalities. This explains why 
emphasis has been steadily shifting away from price 
competition toward product improvement, better mer- 
chandising and other efficiency areas where there is 
more room for maneuvering. 


In other areas such as food, prices retain more of 
their traditional sway. Yet even here, the proprietor 
of many a neighborhood grocery can testify that deliv- 
ery service or the stocking of specialty items can offset 
lower price lures. 

Only when small business fully grasps the nature of 
this new competition, where price is no longer the sole 
ruler of the market, can it ready itself for an active role 
in the next phase of our economic revolution. That 
phase is a more conscious cooperation within an indus- 
try in the face of increasing competition between 
industries. 

In the days ahead, producers and distributors alike 
will find that their real selling problem does not grow 
from rivalry with their respective opposite numbers. 
Success will depend instead on how well all members of 
their economic section can work together to maintain 
or increase their share of the consumer’s dollar against 
the persuasions of other industry alignments. 

Big business sometimes does make small business 
overdependent upon it. Yet auto and other dealers have 
successfully organized to protest what they feel is arbi- 
trary action by a manufacturer. And, though a large 
manufacturer occasionally decides to make itself a 
part previously supplied by a vendor, countless jobs 
remain for small firms to perform. The aviation indus- 
try, for example, includes 60,000 subcontractors. A 
single electrical company has 17,000. 

Quite as important is the nearly $3,000,000,000 big 
business spends in one year on research. 

This keeps opening up new frontiers of opportunity 
for small business, whether in manufacturing, mer- 
chandising or service. 

From 1954 forward, profits will go increasingly to the 
industry or trade lineup which best stimulates partici- 
pation of every business firm with a stake in the suc- 
cess of a particular commodity. 

In the recent past some executives of both small and 
big business, in the same economic sphere, have been 
aware that their aims and activities are interlocking. 
For some others this idea has been only a club-car 
platitude. 

However, in today’s economic environment of a 
buyers’ market within the framework of the new com- 
petition. many more small and big businesses will be 
discovering how interdependent they actually are. 
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THREE hundred and ninety bills to aid small business 
were introduced in Congress between 1933 and 1944. In 
the course of the Eighty-first Congress, 46 others were 
proposed. A single month of the Eighty-second brought 
13 more. 

This is not a recent trend. 

Congressional concern with small business dates 
back to the Antitrust Act of 1890. The Clayton Act of 
1914 also sought to prohibit combinations to control 
the market. In the same year the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was set up with a deceptively simple mandate 

-stop unfair competition. This was also the avowed 
objective of the Robinson-Patman Act (1936) de- 
signed to put all buyers of a commodity on an equal 
footing, and of the Miller-Tydings Act (1937) to pre- 
scribe re-sale prices of trade-marked goods. The Mc- 
Guire (Fair Trade) Act of 1952 carried this doctrine 
even further. 

Practically, these laws were anti-bigness in purpose 
rather than pro-smallness—a kind of indirection that 
was changed by the act establishing the Small Busi- 
ness Administration some 15 months ago. This organi- 
zation is unique for three reasons: 

1. It is the first government agency created by Con- 
gress to assist small business in peacetime as well as 
in war or other national emergency. 

2. It is the first government agency whose jurisdic- 
tion covers all 4,000,000 small business establishments. 
The Small War Plants Corporation (World War IT) 
and the Small Defense Plants Corporation (Korea) 
confined their activities respectively to some 280,000 
and some 300,000 small industrial concerns. 

3. It has been given a comparatively meager appro- 
priation in view of the omnibus nature of its assign- 
ment. Congress granted SBA a revolving fund of 
$275,000,000. Of this, $100,000,000 is earmarked for 
helping small plants on government contracts. 
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Another $25,000,000 is reserved for disaster loans 
and $150,000,000 for regular business loans up to a 
maximum of $150,000 and ten years. For fiscal 1954 
Congress authorized only $55,000,000 for the latter two 
operations. Since disaster loans will take about $5,- 
000,000—unless floods, tornadoes and sand storms sud- 
denly abate—only $50,000,000 remains for loans of 
the ordinary commercial type. 

By contrast, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, whose small business lending functions the SBA 
inherited, lent more than $100,000,000 a year for the 
11.9 per cent of its borrowers in the small, or under 
$100,000, class. 

Despite such limitations, Wendell B. Barnes, Ad- 
ministrator, is confident that SBA will be not only a 
source of direct aid to small business but will teach 
it to help itself. In his view SBA’s major contribution 
over the long run will be to stimulate community pro- 
grams that can fuse private resources—educational and 
financial institutions, trade associations, chambers of 
commerce—into a grass roots movement to strengthen 
small business. He also declares that no government 
agency should attempt to underwrite incompetence, or 
to guarantee success for anybody, since the right of 
entry into business always implies the risk of exit. 

Mr. Barnes is an energetic, 44 year old lawyer- 
businessman who grew up in Oklahoma. 

“Look at it this way,” he says. “We’ll always have 
to have the big integrated corporations for automobiles, 
planes, ships, railroad equipment, heavy goods. But 
at the same time, we have to provide more equal 
opportunity to start a small business or to succeed in 
an existing one. Otherwise, we’re just kidding our- 
selves when we talk about competitive enterprise. 

“The small businessman,” he continues, “is a 
builder, and one of our best incubators of new ideas. 
He’s a friend of freedom—every kind, economic and 
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Although the total value of military prime contracts to all business 
declined sharply in the 1953 fiscal year, this chart shows how the 
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gentle drop of the small business share of defense dollars has leveled off 












































































































































































political. Hitler in Germany knocked off the small 
businessmen first. He knew that when he got rid of 
them he could easily fit the big combines and cartels 
into the totalitarian state. But the state could never 
dominate 4,000,000 small businessmen who are used 
to risking their property and security every day—they 
would never let it come into existence, in the first 
place. They are our best insurance against getting 
that kind of government here.” 

Although the SBA cannot supply equity capital, it 
can make loans when the applicant meets credit tests 
of good character, proven ability to conduct his busi- 
ness and can provide reasonable security. Under SBA 
rules, no applicant can get financial assistance unless 
he first proves that his own bank has refused him either 
because his request exceeds its legal limit or violates 
its customary practices. He has to demonstrate also 
that he cannot raise money through sale or mortgage 
of assets not directly needed in his business. 

No SBA loan in any form is available to recreational 
or amusement enterprises, to a distillery, liquor store, 
brewery or bar, to proprietors of racetracks, or of 
gambling places, or for investment or speculative pur- 
poses. Excluded also are newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television stations, and all other media of com- 
munication—Congress didn’t want any organization 
dealing in news or opinion to be beholden to the gov- 
ernment lest this pave the way to a kept press. 

The 71 financial specialists in SBA’s 32 regional 
offices display considerable ingenuity in counseling 
small firms on how to obtain financing. A cosmetics 
manufacturer who required $100,000 for working capi- 
tal was steered to several insurance companies, one of 
which accommodated him. An SBA representative 
analyzed the setup of a small printing firm that needed 
$5,000, and pointed out that, by assigning a new con- 
tract, together with some equipment, it could success- 
fully reapply to the local bank, which it did. 

Only when such other alternatives have been ex- 
hausted, does the SBA act. Sometimes it participates 
with a bank by taking a portion of the loan. It prefers, 
however, its deferred participation plan under which 
the bank provides the entire sum but arranges with 
SBA to buy up to 90 per cent of the loan, on demand, 
at any time. As a last resort, there is the direct loan 
by which SBA assumes the entire risk. 

Out of 431 business loan applications between 
October, 1953, and February, 1954, the SBA approved 
12.8 per cent or 55 (23 direct, 32 participation) while 
91 were declined or withdrawn. Those okayed ranged 
from $2,500 to the statutory top of $150,000 (the aver- 
age to date is $66,500) and went typically to a green- 
house, a veterinary establishment, a sawmill. On the 
procurement front, they were granted to small plants 
producing tractors for the Marine Corps, parts for a 
Navy rocket launcher, litter racks for the Army Medi- 
cal Corps, sheet metal for Air Force planes. In the 
civilian area SBA loans are helping small firms to smelt 
aluminum scrap, produce wheat flour, and livestock 
feed, construct a grain elevator, reassemble a used coal 
washing plant. 

In its loans, as in its other functions, the SBA re- 
gards itself as champion and counselor for small busi- 
ness. It is exploring with banks, private investment 
groups and insurance companies various proposals to 
adapt their lending policies more flexibly to small busi- 
ness needs. It is pushing the idea of the credit develop- 
ment corporation, as a local or regional capital pool 
in which shares are jointly held by banks, business 
enterprises, individuals. It maintains watchful liaison 
with procurement centers in Washington, D. C., and 34 
other cities to attract to small business its legitimate 
share of contract awards. It advises small plants on 
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A BUSINESSMAN’S 
OPINION 


“The feeling of the public is fundamentally 
friendly toward small business. Yet certain 
attitudes with regard to the relationship be- 
tween government and business work a spe- 
cial hardship on the small operator. 

“The recommendation has been made that 
small business ‘in trouble’ should be helped. 
This parallels building a game preserve for 
all the poor cows in the country, while killing 
off the good ones.” 


J. Gordon Roberts, President 
Roberts Dairy Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 














joining their forces for public bids and private subcon- 
tracts. Together with the state governments, it is 
compiling a national inventory of small business facil- 
ities for defense purposes. 

In addition it speeded decontrol of nickel on behalf 
of some 3,800 small concerns in electroplating house- 
ware, surgical supplies, automotive parts. Its trouble- 
shooting production experts recently showed a Florida 
machine shop how to catch up with its late deliveries 
of army shells by improving drop-forge operations. 

To help the small businessman help himself the SBA 
releases a constant flow of management guidance leaf- 
lets, booklets, manuals. They cover pricing policy on 
government bids, materials controls, employe relations, 
new opportunities in radioisotopes and the way adver- 
tising agencies can serve small business. 

It has also arranged with the University of Wiscon- 
sin (Milwaukee) and four other educational institu- 
tions to co-sponsor courses for small businessmen. The 
usual course will run two hours a night each week for 
two months. Attendance will be limited to about 25 
businessmen who have been previously canvassed on 
what studies they prefer. Professors and other experts 
in accounting, merchandising, finance, taxation, pro- 
duction, engineering and related subjects will lecture 
and conduct discussions. 

Meantime, further aid to small business is pending 
from other government sources. 

The Senate has passed, without objection, and sent 
to the House a bill introduced by Senator Capehart 
(R., Indiana) te exempt stock offerings of less than 
$500,000 from SEC registration rules. 

Other Administration proposals could, if adopted, 
bring such benefits as: 

1. Increases in plow-back capital from funds derived 
by scaling up depreciation allowances. 

2. Step by step easement, over the next three years, 
of double taxation on dividend income, thus making 
more risk capital available to the smaller concern. 

3. Wider latitude for the small business executive to 
decide what earnings he can retain for expansion. 

4. Extension of loss carry back from one to two 
years to enable the new business to offset early losses 
against subsequent profits. 

In the days ahead, as in the past, the political popu- 
larity of small business will continue to influence, in 
considerable degree, its economic well-being. END 
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MICROTRONICS 


For over 40 years, Photostat Corpo- 
ration has been serving private business 
and government alike with the finest of 
photographic copying equipment and 
materials for paper photocopies of all 
types of business documents. 

For over 10 years, Microtronics 
Corporation has been devoting its efforts 
to research and the development of 
microfilming equipment for copying all 
types of records on film, both to conserve 
filing space and to safeguard valuable 
records. 

Because microfilming has become 
such a standard method of preserving 
such records, and because it is so often 
desirable to make paper copies of the 
same records by means of photocopying 
equipment, these two firms have decided 
to be mutually helpful in the extension 
and promotion of this growing field of 
record making. 

Photostat Corporation has, therefore, 
become the exclusive distributor of 
Microtronics Equipment and presents 
it to American business backed by the 
same nation-wide sales and service facil- 
ities that have been so helpful with its 
own equipment. 
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Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from page 12) 

while we continue to improve our 
traffieways if—if—if business and gov- 
ernment had the wit and the will to 
stagger the workweek and the weekend 
more effectively. Indeed, both have a 
tremendous economic stake in the ap- 
plication of common sense to our traffic 
jam problem. 

Sure, sure—we need better highways 
and as quickly as we can have them. 
But with unlimited funds and with top 
priority, it would take years and years 
to meet the idealistic traffic goal. 
Meanwhile, aren’t we continuing to 
stumble on our own stupidity and lack 
of imagination—or both? 


NEWELL G. WELTY 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


We're fine... 

Appreciate your fine analysis of 
population trends and school housing 
problems, 

In the suburban San Diego area 
school districts, one elementary class- 
room must be built each week for at 
least the next eight years. A high 
school for 1,500-2,000 must be planned, 
financed and constructed every three 
years. Local financing can’t begin to 
meet the need. 

You have performed a public service 
in informing business and industry of 
this problem. Congratulations. 


LEwIs F. SMITH 
District Superintendent 
Grossmont, Calif. 


... We're stupid... 


I have just read your article relative 
to the school crisis. The writer sug- 
gests that businessmen should get be- 
hind bond issues for school improve- 
ments, get behind salary increases and 
do a lot of other stupid things as 
recommended by the Parent Teacher 
Association. 

I am a resident of Fairfax County, 
Va. The assessed value of our real 
estate is $170,000,000. Our total voted 
bonded indebtedness is close to $50,- 
000,000. The Director of Facts and 
Figures has indicated that the school 
population will increase by roughly 
32,000, and will be 66,000 in 1960. 

Your article is extremely stupid be- 
cause one can readily see that if we 
vote any more bonds we will become 
bankrupt. There are several obvious 
answers to the school construction pro- 
gram, one of which is to require the 


developers of low-cost housing to pay | 


so much per unit toward the construc- 
tion of schools before they are given a 
building permit. By constructing 
houses in overcrowded areas they are 
in direct violation of the Federal Hous- 
ing manual. 

Your article on the 
should recommend that 


termine whether or not the school sys- 
tem is administered properly. Surveys 
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should also be made to determine 
whether or not the educational pro- 
gram is proper and adequate, or 
whether or not 1t meets minimum re- 
quirements. 

MANNING GASCH 
Fairfax, Va. 


... And wrong, maybe 

I am a liberal arts graduate (49) 
with a secondary school certificate, In 
five years I have filed more applica- 
tions for teaching jobs thah you can 
shake a diploma at—because I want 
to teach school, low salaries or not. I 
have done everything but build my own 
school—to no avail. In these five years 
I have had one offer. 

One superintendent even suggested 
that, since there were so few openings 
and these being offered only to teachers 
with experience, I try some other field 
of work! 

I have spent a beginning teacher’s 
salary on my campaigns for a school, 
and, with the “teacher shortage,” I re- 
peat, I have received one offer. I am 
still trying, because I still want to 
teach school more than anything in the 
world. 

Teacher shortage? 

Either some one is pulling your sta- 
tistic or I have a prison record of 
which I am unaware. 

JAMES B. CARSWELL, JR. 
Hartford, Conn. 


For cold cold: calcium chloride 
As you know, calcium chloride has 
been used most effectively by highway f h « ial 
department  meintenanoe. €rews in A treasury of graphic ideas 
many states for the past 20 to 30 years. 
This past winter and its prolonged 
periods of cold weather clearly indi- 
cated the advantages of calcium : . 
chieride fer meclting tev en Aiaieeee-| based on the tabulated results of the nationwide 
and other locations when temperatures Neenah Test of Letterhead Preferences. 
drop to 20 F. and below. However, we 
noticed that Mr. Owen’s article “High- 
ways Win Their Cold War” seems to 
omit any reference to the advantages 


£ 


of calcium chloride. He refers to the 








for fine business stationery 


This portfolio is a “thought-starter” for executives, 


ns > gaat ” printers, and designers who are responsible for selecting 
melting values of “ordinary salt” at | : 
temper "eS st favors se 4 = . 
“y A ha ee ee et or designing letterheads. It shows the basic elements of 
Ul Sa . -, 


He does not refer to the tempera- | . 
. > 2S y 7 s Ss 
tures which are most favorable to the | letterhead design that were actually preferred by thousands 
use of calcium chloride. 


- 2 of executives and professional men. 
WILLIAM F. REYNOLDS 





Editor 

Calcium Chloride Institute 

Washington It will help you answer such questions 

dab Gs as: Should we design a monogram or 

eel 
ar yates * om " bo ae : emblem? Should we show a picture | / 
read with a great deal of interes 2g) ; 

the excellent article “GSA Opens Door of our plant or product? If so, QLIZZiLEip 
to Small Business.” I condtict a course in what art style? Should our company TARE BUSINESS PAPERS 


in Governmental Purchasing here at 
San Jose State College in which there 


SACL 1873 





name be set in type or lettered, 


are registered about 70 students. In the and in what style? 

face of all the bad things that are said You can get your free copy of the 

about federal procurement I felt that *“Neenah Guide to Preferred Letterheads” from your printer or lettershop. 
this article pointed to a great new de- ‘ 


velopment in the area of scientific 
procurement. 


Jack H. Wécesaes NEENAH PAPER COMPANY Neench, Wisconsin 


San Jose State College 
San Jose, Calif. 
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SAVINGS 
on MON ROE Electric 
CALCULATORS 





y' 9 d. You'll love the economy 
of this machine. Adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides. Figures per- 


3 commissions; rates; invoices; inventory; payroll. Excellent 6 p50. 


centages, 
for figuring In lumber; engi 9; 





G; taxes, etc 


Sale Price New You Save 
BURROUGHS hand adding 
machine 8 columns — prints $4g5° $ 2 $7550 
on @ standard paper roll 1 5 75 


UNDERWOOD - SUNDSTRAND (Electric) 
Wiewns with Tobteciien *125°° | s3g3 | s25go0 


Prints on standard paper rol! 
All factory ¢ di d hi 









Write for Sample Book. Address Dept. NB 


— GREAT 





Aletter 
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KA 160 
Sale Price New You Save 
BURROUGHS Adding Machine 
electric table 8 columns. $ 00 
siete portale 8 columns. $Q5°° | $225 | s13000 
MONROE Colculater MA7W - 
Migh speed slecric Auto. *479°"| $450 | $27050 


matic division. DeLuxe Unit. 





Inquire about our complete line of new and reconditioned adding hines and calcul 


_.AA 





ADDING MACHINE CO. “‘The Supermarket for Figuring Machines”’ 
Dept. N-1 582 Seventh Ave. (Times Sq.) NYC 36 LO 5-6983 == 


ere g d for one year. 





at great savings. 











e CLOSEOUT 
© SURPLUS 


Merchandise Offerings of Every Conceivable Type 
& Category! (Toys, jewelry, books, household 


’ , re 
etc.) Every other WEEK by FIRST CLASS MAIL 


This confidential national weekly bulletin is the FIRST 
of its kind ever available! J 
ings that are HARD TO FIND 
than 40c per week! Scores of choice merchandise offer } 
ings for SMALL LOT BUYERS as well as for QUAN- 
TITY BUYERS. ONE good buy a month can pay you 
for the entire subscription cost! Buys as low 5 

10c on the retail dollar possible 


@ BANKRUPT 
© OVERSTOCK 





w materials, 


For JOBBERS .. . 
- « - BUVERS.... 


RETAILERS 
SALESMEN 


Many EXCLUSIVE offer 


at a cost to you of less 


ow as 5c | 
BRAND NAMES | 












BURN REFUSE 
SAFELY OUTDOORS 


Tilt back hood — pour in 
refuse — ignite — close and 


safely burn damp, green, 
dry, garbage and refuse to 
fine ash in any weather. 





Scientific draft design ends 
neighbor-annoving nuisance and fire hazard of 
fiving ash, sparks, burning blowing bits of paper. 
Minimizes smoke, smell. Needs no watching. 
Ends refuse hauling and fire hazards to quickly 
pay for itself. Sturdily made of RUST-RESIS- 











Fe This eR weekly JOB LOT BULLETIN TANT ALUMINUM BONDED TO STEEL. 
sting scores of terrific offerings will MAKE YOU 20 > . , ~ f Fire Preve oO 
MONEY as nothing else will—at a time when this tyne ee Se See 5 a Fe “s1%" a, 
of EASILY SALABLE merchandise MOST IN cae Lik ie Pee ae Ry, Be 
DEMAND EVERYWHERE. TRIAL 12 issues, $7.00 x 29” high—2 bu. cap.—$12.95 postpaid ($13.95 
24 issues, $12.50; 52 issues, $20.00. Check with order W. of Denver). Model B—24” sq. x 34” high 
please. YOUR MONEY INSTANTLY RETURNED 3 bu. cap.—$16.95 postpaid ($18.95 W. of Denver). 
IN FULL if the FIRST issue you receive doesn’t Money back guarantee. 
please you! 
TOWER PRESS, INC. ALSTO COMPANY 
P. O. Box 591-TE, LYNN, MASS. Dept. NB-4, 4007 Detroit Ave., Cleveland ', Ohio 
! 








Labor’s Political 
Plans for ’54 


(Continued from page 27) 
money early enough to put it to work 
in time for the primary campaigning. 

““Money needed in April is of little 
value in November,” observes one 
veteran political chieftain. Already 
more than two thirds of the AFL’s 
109 affiliates have reported collec- 
tions underway among their 19,000 
locals:. 

If labor could collect a single dol- 
lar bill from each of the 17,000,000 
union members, the political till 
would be bulging. However, despite 
the fact that some unions strive for 
contributions larger than a buck— 
say, one hour’s pay—the annual col- 
lection of the AFL, with more than 
10,000,000 members has _ never 
topped $600,000, a high point at- 
tained in 1950. The CIO has beer 
amassing as much as $1,000,000 from 
its collections. Several of the larger 
AFL and CIO affiliates, notably the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, which is the core of the 
New York State Liberal Party, do a 
pretty fair job raising their own poli- 
tical pots. 

AFL and CIO collections are 
made on a 50-50 basis: Half the 
funds go to the state political arm, 
half goes to Washington headquar- 
ters for use where needed. 

In the 1952 campaign, labor—ac- 
cording to expenditure reports filed 





with Congress—contributed some 
$2,000,000 for the Presidential and 
congressional race, or roughly $1 out 
of every $14 reported spent by the 
candidates of both major parties. 
Labor’s political captains say that 
their financial aid—in addition to 
their political activities—was vital 
to the election victories of Sen. Mike 
Monroney, of Oklahoma; Sen. Mike 
Mansfield, of Montana; and Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson, of Washington, 
all Democrats who defeated Repub- 
lican incumbents in 1952 despite the 
Eisenhower sweep. Altogether, 21 
Senate and 80 House candidates re- 
ceived funds from labor groups in 
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1952. Eight of the labor-backed 
candidates were elected to the Sen- 
ate, 42 to the House. 

The half dozen Republicans sup- 
ported by labor are the exceptions 
proving the rule that, despite protes- 
tations of nonpartisanship, the union 
leaders almost unanimously endorse 
Democrats. However, now that the 
New Deal and Fair Deal no longer 
run the Administration in power, 
labor’s leaders are thinking more in 
terms of “friends of labor,” as scored 
on the issues as charted by the major 
unions. Basically, though not in- 
fiexibly, a “friend of labor” is a 


legislator who is opposed to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In 1952, according to 
union calculations, labor lost a net of 
18 “friends” in the House, and broke 
even in the Senate by retaining a net 
of 38 “friends.” Labor’s political 
captains consider this a respectable 
score in view of the Eisenhower tide 
in 1952. 

Since the 1952 Presidential elec- 
tions, labor’s political forces have 
been testing their strength in the 
vacancy-filling Congressional elec- 
tions held in Wisconsin and New 
Jersey, where the labor-endorsed 
candidates won, and in California, 
where the labor-supported nominee 
lost. Some labor captains claim a 
labor victory in the Democratic 
gubernatorial and mayoralty races 
in New Jersey and New York City, 
respectively, but in both of these con- 
tests factions of labor supported the 
losing candidates as well. In 1953, 
the CIO kept its PAC busy—and 
gave valuable training to its volun- 
teer workers—by participating in a 
number of the 600 state and local 
office elections. 

Former President Truman was 
brought into Detroit on Labor Day 
of 1953 to highlight a labor-spon- 
sored political rally aimed at 1954. 

In the upcoming primaries and 
elections of °54, labor is out to in- 
crease its contingent of “friends” in 
the House, but will be happy if it 
can return those it already has, espe- 
cially in the Senate. One third of the 
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packaged arithmetic 





Olivetti offers a proved way to increased figure-work efficiency: “‘packaged 
arithmetic,” provided by the Olivetti Fully Automatic Printing Calculator. 
Hand this all-purpos* machine any problem in business arithmetic. It 
performs all calculations automatically, hands back all the details of the 
problem, plus the answer, neatly “packaged” on a printed tape. 


The only fully automatic printing calculator, made by Europe’s largest 
manufacturer of office machines, it automatically multiplies and divides, 
is also a complete 10-key adding machine with direct subtraction. Ver- 
satility and speed make Olivetti’s “‘packaged arithmetic’’ ideally suited to 
many business operations; dependability makes the cost of maintenance 
contracts unusually low. More than 10,000 U. 5S. firms today use Olivetti 
Fully Automatic Printing Calculators, sold and serviced by over 400 
dealers. Immediate delivery. For information, write Dept. BH, Olivetti 
Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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HANDLES ALL INSIDE CALLS 


---and does it handsomely 


Your city-phone switchboard is free and 
clear—-customers can reach you instantly 
—you get maximum business efficiency — 
when you use TWO communication sys- 
tems... (1) SELECT-O-PHONE to han- 
dle all inside traffic and keep your (2) 
city-phone system free for those profitable 
incoming-outgoing calls so vital to your 
success! 


* _ 
& Automatic SELECT-O-PHONE goes 


direct —requires no operator—gives 
you instant “‘priority service’’ to any part 
of office or plant. You hold quick confer- 
ences—conversations are always private. 
All stations call each other at the quick 
flick of a dial. 





Cities 


New SELECT-O-PHONE INSTRUMENT, Amer- 
ica’s most attractive inside phone, is hand- 
some evidence of continued progress and 
leadership by Kellogg Intercommunication 
Systems! Completely new—features 
instant-action dial and ringing button— 
Seemaneny brown finish enhances any 
esk! 


FAST!... AUTOMATIC! .. . GUARAN- 
TEED! KELLOGG INTERCOMMUNICA- 
TION SYSTEMS FOR ANY BUSINESS, 
ANY BUDGET. 


KELLOGG SELECT-O-PHONE— 
serves one to 55 stations. Saves 
time, steps, money! 








: 4 


Sa KELLOGG RELAYMATIC—for sys- 
tems requiring more than 55 sta- 
tions. i 


_ Provides for any future 
expansion! 


Available through Kellogg’s nationwide 
dealer service organization. Your dealer 
will gladly survey your inside communica- 
tion problem, without obligation. Get ac- 
tion—send coupon today! 


“UNy, 


Kewuoce = 


Tutercommunication Systemes 
The Inside Voice of Business 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 


A Division of Internationa! Teleph 
and Telegraph Corporation 





pooner 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
Cc jal Products, Dept. 7-D 





79 West Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Show us how we can save time and money with A 
KELLOGG INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEM. 


Name. 
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upper chamber comes up for re-elec- 
tion this year—including several 
champious of labor swept into office 
in the surprise Truman victory of 
1948, among them, Senators Doug- 
las, of Illinois; Humphrey, of Minne- 
sota; Murray, of Montana; Green, of 
Rhode Island; Neeley of West Vir- 
ginia; and Kefauver of Tennessee. 

The 1954 political campaigns will 
be the first directed by AFL Presi- 
dent George Meany and CIO Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther, rival leaders 
who differ in many things but who 
are of the same, strong opinion that 
labor must take vigorous political 
action to bolster its operations on 
the economic front. 

For the past several campaigns, 
both organizations were headed by 


| ailing leaders, the AFL by William 
| Green and the CIO by Philip Mur- 
| ray, both of whom died shortly after 


the 1952 election. Their younger 
successors have already made a 
number of structure-strengthening 
changes in their respective political 
commands, such as throwing more 
lieutenants into the field forces, 
tightening up liaison with the union 
affiliates, and putting “political edu- 


| cation” on a year-round, every-year 
| schedule. 


Under the more energetic Mr. 
Meany and Mr. Reuther, both the 
AFL and CIO are making renewed 
efforts to find allies in the farmers, 
in small business, in the smaller com- 
munities which have little contact 


| with unions, and in minorities. Extra 





efforts will be made to rally, not only 
the newly-ernergent housewives, but 
the youth of America as well. For, 
as with the ladies, young Americans 
voting for the first time—even those 
working in unionized plants — 
stormed the precincts to vote for 
General Ike. 

Meanwhile, working with less 
hullabaloo but with extraordinary 
effectiveness considering their mod- 
est membership of approximately 
1,000,000, the politically older Rail- 
road Brotherhoods are out picking 
their spots, expertly placing funds 
and pressure in the congressional 
districts where their votes count the 
most. This year, too, John L. Lewis, 
who hated Mr. Truman and now dis- 
likes Ike, can be expected to make 
more political hay with his own 
United Mine Workers Non-Partisan 
League. 

There’s an outside chance that the 
AFL and CIO, which have long been 
talking merger, may actually join 
forces for the ’54 elections. On the 
local and even state levels, the rival 
organizations have worked together 
informally in past campaigns, but on 
the national level the two federations 
have never been able to operate un- 
der a unified command, even though 
in 1952 both groups endorsed Gover- 
nor Stevenson as their candidate. 

However, for all of their wanting 
“friends of labor” in Congress and 
in state posts, there has been jealousy 
sometimes as to whether the candi- 
date would be a “friend” of AFL or 




















“Here’s a good one. On the trumpet solo the man 
downstairs bangs on the ceiling” 
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LABOR’S 
MESSAGE 
IN MUSIC 


PHONOGRAPH records have 
been added to the flood of propa- 
ganda with which the AFL and 
CIO hope to influence the vote in 
the November congressional elec- 
tions. 

The discs feature humorous, 
but hardly subtle musical attacks 
on the record of the Eisenhower 
Administration, and on Ameri- 
can business. The platters were 
made professionally in New York 
as a project of PAC. Joe Glazer, 
of Akron, Ohio, a member of the 
CIO United Rubber Workers 
Union, is the featured singer on 
several of them. 

Also included in the propa- 
ganda are political newsletters, 
voter registration promotion kits, 
fact sheets on candidates, and 
records of how congressmen 
voted on the major issues. On the 
latter labor’s concept of the 
“right” vote is carefully noted. 











“friend” of CIO. Some AFL labor 
leaders privately feel that the CIO 
endorsement would hurt their 
“friends” in certain areas. Other seg- 
ments of labor, such as the United 
Mine Workers, have their own ideas 
of “friends.” 

The waters of political unity ap- 
pear to be further disturbed by the 
recent surge of Dave Beck to the 
front ranks of labor leadership as 
head of the million-member-plus 
Teamsters Union. Mr. Beck, accused 
by some of having Republican ten- 
dencies, is a stormy petrel who likes 
to do things his own way. He re- 
cently talked somewhat mysteri- 
ously about possible formation of a 
third party. 

The future of labor in politics is 
an unknown quantity. Maybe there 
will be a third or labor party some 
day. Or it could be that labor will 
capture the Democratic Party. 

Perhaps labor will continue play- 
ing its “nonpartisan” role of helping 
“friends,” opposing “enemies.” In 
any event, labor is in politics for 
keeps. 

Right now labor has set its sights 
on November, 1954. 

“And the voting in that election is 
going to be’”—in the words of an edi- 
torial of the widely-read weekly is- 
sued by the AFL International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists—“the most 
important event in our lives this 
year.” END 
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... to “the last word” in 
Lookout Luxury 





TODAY, you see a// the sights close-up ... from the perfect protec- 
tion offered by MO-PAC’s ultra-modern EAGLE Planetarium- 
Dome Coaches. The scenery’s always on your side, too... for 
there’s nothing to obstruct your view. What a way to see the 
West-Southwest , .. at its best... at no extra fare ! 
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It’s not a new enyagement ring or the latest office gossip 
that’s causing all the excitement. 

It’s a demonstration of the new Todd Disburser —the 
machine that dates, protects and signs checks in one fast, 


efficient operation. 


Leave it to the girls to recognize a real advance in office 


equipment. 


The Todd Disburser is smaller and lighter than a type- 
writer. It dates automatically. 


It shreds amount lines into check fibres with indelible 





Rochester 3, N. Y. 
appointment. 


Name of firm 


City_— Zone State 





Telephone__ 








THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. NB, 


Please have your representative telephone me for an 


ink. It controls and counts every signature. 


To get all the facts about the 
time-saving, money-saving Todd 
Disburser—mail the coupon. Take 
the first step toward increased 
safety, improved efficiency and 
lower overhead for your company. 


. NB-4-54 
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Versatile Sugar 
Learns New Trades 


(Continued from page 28) 
paper in other cane producing re- 
gions such as Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. 

Sugar cane wax is another new 
product of great economic impor- 
tance that seems to be just around 
the corner. In America, wax for home 
and industrial use has become a 
multimillion dollar industry. Bane 
of the industry has been the steadily 
climbing price of its principal source 
of supply: carnauba wax from Bra- 
zilian palms. Searching for cheaper 
raw material, the wax industry’s 
chemists tested scores of other wax- 
yielding plants, hoping to find one 
which might match carnauba’s luster 
and hardness. 


SCIENTISTS discovered that the 
surface of cane stalks is coated with a 
whitish powdery wax whose function 
seems to be to control evaporation of 
water from the plant during its daily 
exposure to the tropical sun. Ex- 
tracted and refined, the wax com- 
pared favorably with carnauba. 
Now one of the largest manufac- 
turers of floor and furniture wax in 
the United States has quietly under- 
taken an all-out effort to put sugar 
cane wax on the market. Crude wax 
is being extracted at two sugar mills 
in Cuba and is being refined in 
Louisiana. When it is realized that 
the sugar cane crops of this country, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Cuba alone 
would yield more wax than the cur- 
rent total world production of car- 
nauba, it is not hard to understand 
the keen interest with which the in- 
dustry is watching this development. 
However, news from lowly molasses 
has set off the greatest excitement in 
years. Despite its consumption in 
the food industry and use as a source 
of rum and _ industrial alcohol, 
molasses has always been the step- 
child of the sugar industry. Sugar- 
raising countries formerly poured 
millions of gallons of it into the sea. 
Then, a decade ago, cattle growers in 
the southwest United States were 
coaxed into trying it as a supplemen- 
tary food for steers. The animals 
thrived on it. It grew so popu- 


| lar with cattlemen that the syste- 


matic distribution of it by tank truck 
to ranches in Texas, New Mexico 
and other southwestern states has 
become an immensely successful 
business enterprise. Similarly, mix- 
tures of sugar beet pulp and molasses 
have become a profitable farm feed. 

Molasses helped ranchers raise 
healthier beef, but it did not solve 
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Rand McNally’s 2 Color 1954 Road Atlas, State 
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Rush a copy of the 1954 LEAHY’S HOTEL-MOTEL 
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their biggest problem: how to pro-| 
vide steers with inexpensive proteins. 
Greatest cost in the meat industry is | 
the high price of feed grains (soy- 
beans, cottonseed meal, etc.) which 
provide protein upon which the ani- 
mal grows into prime beef. Chemists 
discovered a curious fact; In the 
stomachs of cud-chewing ruminants 
—cattle, sheep, goats— there are 
microorganisms which convert nitro- 
genous compounds into proteins. 
Molasses plus synthetic urea is such 
a compound. Some cattlemen have 
begun adding urea powder to 
molasses and feeding it to their stock. 

A research scientist, Dr. Hugh 
Stiles, whose company manufactures 
ammonia from which urea is made, 
asked himself another question: Is 
there a still cheaper and more effec- 
tive way of getting protein-producing 
nitrogen inside a steer? The cheap- 
est form of combined nitrogen is 
ammonia; ammonia, in fact, is the 
starting point for making urea. After 
eight years of research, Dr. Stiles 
had the answer: Skip the urea and 
ammoniate the molasses. He per- 
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fected a process for adding ammonia 
directly to molasses which his com- 
pany patented in 1952. Its name is 
Molatein. 

When cattle are fed Molatein, 
their ruminant stomachs convert it 
to body-building carbohydrates and 
proteins. And, in the form of Mola- 
tein, both are far below the cost of 
corn and linseed oil or soybean meals 
for which they substitute. 

In simplest terms this means that 
molasses can be converted into beef, 
mutton, wool, milk, cheese and but- 
ter. Instead of being held in the grip 
of a one-crop economy, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, the West Indies and 
other cane-growing regions seem 
destined to become important sources 
of beef and dairy products. 








| Protein has always been the 
| most expensive and scarcest of the 


| three principal categories of foods. 
| The greatest problem in feeding the 
| world’s peoples has been lack of 
enough protein to provide energy 
jand resistance to disease. Asia, 
| Africa and South America have tra- 
|\ditionally suffered from protein- 
‘deficient diets. Even in the United 
States many people do not receive 
| enough protein, yet there is no better 
source of protein than beef and dairy 
| products. And the ammonia to treat 
molasses can be produced from nitro- 
gen of the earth’s atmosphere in un- 
limited quantities, the only other raw 
materials required being water and 
| some kind of fuel. 

No wonder scientists feel the fron- 
tiers of discovery in the sugar in- 
dustry are just beginning to be 
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Mr. Executive: 


IS YOUR OFFICE 
LIFE A PARADISE 
OR A RAT RACE? 








What goes on in 
your company? 
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What secret struggles for power 
go on behind-the-scenes? What 
men are playing the game 
ausie- Gatentind chatoeds 
scheming for the key spot, 
scratching for the advantage— 
jockeying for the juicy job 
on top? 

And what of those women 
behind the men...the svelte, 
silken women who unsheathe 
their claws when the struggle 
gets tough? 

M-G-M has made a great 
drama of the best-seller that 
tells of a skyscraper tower where 
the rule of life is fang and claw 
...and has brought it to the 
screen boldly, brilliantly, in the 
big-star tradition! 


M-G-M presents 


"EXECUTIVE SUITE" 


STARRING 


WILLIAM HOLDEN 
JUNE ALLYSON 
BARBARA STANWYCK 
FREDRIC MARCH 
WALTER PIDGEON 
SHELLEY WINTERS 
PAUL DOUGLAS 
LOUIS CALHERN 


with 
DEAN JAGGER + NINA FOCH 


TIM CONSIDINE « Screen Play by 
ERNEST LEHMAN « Based On the Novel by 
Cameron Hawley « Directed by ROBERT WISE 
Produced by JOHN HOUSEMAN 
An M-G-M Picture 








Watch for it at your motion picture theatre 











GRUNDY—THREE LIONS 


Profits from Mr. Smith’s real estate transactions buy articles for the blind 





mbition lights his way 


When worldly goods come in abundance, it is easy for a 


man to forget the needs of other men. Hubert E..Smith, 


blind since 1913, never permitted that to happen By EUGENE KINKEAD 


MARCH 4, 1913, was a festive day 
in Washington, D. C. It was the date 
of President Woodrow Wilson’s first 
inauguration. More than 100,000 
persons gathered to see the parade 
sweep up Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
sky was blue and a soft breeze was 
blowing. 

One of the wide-eyed watchers was 
fun-loving Hubert Elhannon Smith, 
16-year-old member of a land-poor, 
pre-Revolutionary farm family in 
South Carolina. It was his first 
excursion away from home and he 
was one of a group of 30 boys who 
had won the trip by selling subscrip- 
tions to the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle. 

He drank in the excitement of the 
occasion — the toy balloons, the 
music of the bands, and bright ranks 
of marching men. The parade made 
it the happiest day in his life, a day 
that never has been erased from his 
memory. But tragedy stalked him. 


80 


Two weeks later Hubert Smith’s 
world tumbled. A gunshot accident 
at his home left him blind. The blow 
almost broke his spirit; his dreams of 
becoming a scientific farmer crashed 
around him. There seemed nothing 
left to cling to. 

Then, strengthened by an inborn 
and unshakable faith in the power of 
prayer, young Hubert Smith started 
on the road that eventually was to 
see him become perhaps America’s 
most successful blind businessman of 
the self-made variety. 

Today, at 57, he is of square build 
and medium height, with his sight- 
less eyes hidden behind opaque 
glasses. His sedentary life has left 
him a trifle paunchy and pallid. He 
still has his native shyness and his 
sense of humor—and he’s still tense. 
Ambition has driven him to get 
things done, and he pays for it by 
alternate days of weakness. His 


victory over blindness did not come 
overnight. After his accident he 
twice entered the Cedar Spring 
School for the Deaf and Blind near 
Spartanburg, S. C., and twice came 
home. On the second occasion his 
family did not force him to return. 
Never a scholar, he hated school 
routine. 

He yearned for life on his grand- 
father’s plantation. He had been a 
sickly infant. His only salvation 
would be country air, a doctor said, 
and his parents sent him from 
Augusta, Ga., where he was born, 
across the river to his grandfather’s 
South Carolina estate. After a year 
his mother and father moved to the 
plantation and the grandfather had 
a house built for them about a mile 
from his own. But the old gentleman 
refused to give up his grandson. 

“Can’t move that child in here,” 
he told them, sniffing around their 
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newly decorated homestead. “Smell 
of fresh paint’ll kill that boy.” This 
was the first of many excuses he used 
to keep from returning the baby. 

Hubert saw his parents almost 
daily through the years as he was 
growing up, but continued to sleep 
under his grandfather’s roof. He was 
the eldest of three children and he 
had two cousins with whom he en- 
joyed a brotherlike relationship. 

Philologists say that many south- 
erners descended from colonial Eng- 
lish settlers still use a syntax close to 
Shakespeare’s. When deeply moved, 
Mr. Smith often will use expressions 
full of Elizabethan poetry. Speaking 
of his early blindness, he says: 

“Tt seemed that only lonely night 
stretched on ahead. Failure piled on 
failure like hopeless links in a never- 
ending chain of despair. The weary 
days dragged into weeks. And 
months groped through a vanquished 
dreamland until at long last the un- 
happy years stood like mountain 
peaks with shoulders stooped ad- 
versely, blocking countless doors of 
hope.” 

One of his cousins gave him a type- 
writer on which he learned to peck 
out words. Laboriously he taught his 
work-toughened fingers to read 
Braille. 

In 1917 came a respite. The 
United States had entered World 
War I and thousands of soldiers were 
stationed at Camp Hancock, a few 
miles from the plantation. Young 
Smith’s latent resourcefulness 
stirred. With his cousins, he organ- 
ized a wholesale dairy business to 
provide milk for the camp. Hubert 
himself milked 25 cows a day and 
fed 100. The venture prospered. But 
with the armistice the troops de- 
parted and the undertaking col- 
lapsed. 

Hubert returned to his old, aim- 
less life, with his sense of humor al- 
most his only comfort. The pranks 
and witticisms his cousins contrived 
for him often pulled him together 
and made life endurable. 

“A sense of humor is the jockey 
that rides our nightmares away,” 
Mr. Smith says. 

“Then came the first of what I call 
without sacrilege my three miracles,” 
he relates. “At prayer I received a 
sudden impression that my blind- 
ness was not without meaning—that 
it was, in fact, an obligation to help 
others like myself. Although I did 
not know how this was to be, I felt 
strongly that if I would prepare my- 
self ways and means would be found 
to make my mission a success.” 

He was helped by his acquaint- 
anceship with The Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the blind, a publica- 
tion in Braille, that opened up be- 
fore him the wider world of the sight- 
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outgrowing your space 
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get more use from the same space 


with “modernfold” doors 





Make small offices bigger. 
**Modernfold" doors add usable 
space to small offices. There’s no 
room lost to door swing. 





Add a private office. This man 
turns a ““business’’ office into a 
private chamber in seconds—with a 
““Modernfold” door. 


modernfold 
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Copyrighted New Castle Products, Inc., 1954 


by NEW CASTLE 


Here’s how one corporation fits an executive 
suite and a conference room into the same 
space—with “Modernfold” doors. Used as 
folding walls, ‘“‘Modernfold” doors do 
away with the need for permanent parti- 
tions— because they can divide large offices, 
showrooms and halls into smaller rooms 
as you need them. Used on small openings, 
“Modernfold” doors give you full use of 
the space usually lost to door swing—be- 
cause they fold within the doorway itself. 


“Modernfold” doors have a rugged steel 
frame, covered with durable vinyl fabric. 
They can be installed without costly 
remodeling. And they’re available in a 
wide variety of sizes to fit any need. 


Your “Modernfold” distributor is listed 
under “doors” in your city classified direc- 
tory. He’ll be happy to discuss your space 
problem with you or your architect. Call 
him today—or mail coupon, 

NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


New Castle, Indiana 
Montreal 6, Canada 


Sold and Serviced Nationally 

NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 

P. O. Box 680 

New Castle, Indiana 

0 Please send full details on ““Modernfold” doors. 
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Ask any 10 traffic 
men and you'll get... 
10 special reasons for 


shipping by TRUCK! 


THAT’S THE BEAUTY of motor car- 
rier service! While all companies who 
use it appreciate trucks’ prompt, effi- 
cient, flexible service, each one of them 
finds something extra and special in it. 


This “‘something extra”’ is usually an 
advantage that’s tailored right to the 
company’s needs. It means opportu- 
nities for getting and holding business. 


It may be a time saving or a dollar 
saving. It may be an expansion of op- 
portunity —ability to deliver a product 
to customers when it is wanted. It may 
be that valuable intangible, the good 
will of customers who can better con- 
trol their inventories because of “‘phone 
call’”’ delivery by truck. 


Let your motor carriers show you 
how you can enjoy any one or all of 
the “extras” that come with motor 
carrier service! 


WA TA merican Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C, 
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less. To prepare himself, Mr. Smith 
entered the school of the Association 
for the Blind in Columbia, S. C., an 
establishment whose enrollees are 
taught mattress making, furniture 
repair, cane work, upholstery, and 
other skills. Apprentices then re- 
ceived board, training, and $1.00 a 
week. Young Smith progressed 
rapidly and soon was placed in a 
supervisory job assisting other stu- 
dents. He found a self-assurance he 
had never known and a joy in help- 
ing others. He also found Jewell 
McManus, a pretty girl not com- 
pletely blind, who eventually be- 
came his wife. 

“She was happy-hearted,” says 
Mr. Smith. “And she liked me be- 
cause I liked a joke. Blind people 
like to laugh off their troubles and 
I was always teasing pupils around 
the school about teasable things.” 

In 1928, at the age of 31, Mr. 
Smith felt he wanted to help the 
blind more than an educational sup- 
ervisor could. He decided to start 





his larger-scale work in his birth- 
place of Augusta, Ga., and he left 
school, but not before he wrote J. P. 
Morgan, the New York banker, 
about himself and his hope to formu- 
late a plan to make the blind self- 
supporting. The philanthropist sent 
him a check for $200. With it, he 
bought a mattress-making machine 
and had it shipped to Augusta. This 
and $100 saved from his $1.00 weekly 
school allowance were his entire 
assets. He was completely on his 
own. 

His family, like so many others in 
the South, had a generous planta- 
tion. The house had a six-acre yard. 
But often there wasn’t much cash on 
the whole place. Had there been, 
Smith would have been too 
proud to have asked for it. 

His first headquarters was a small 
office in the Masonic Building in 
Augusta. “Ways & Means For the 
Blind,” the title he had chosen for 
the infant organization, was lettered 


| on the door. He sat back and waited 
| for inspiration. 


“T just did a powerful lot of un- 
productive rocking,” he remembers. 

At this time, his savings almost 
gone, he decided to get married. 

“T was lucky having someone will- 
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ey read Nation’s Business... 


We advertise in Nation’s Business’? . 


—_—_— 





Dino Olivetti, President, Olivetti Corp. of America 


NATION’S BUSINESS IS READ BY MORE EXECUTIVES THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESS OR NEWS MAGAZINE 
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ANOTHER INDUSTRY 

THAT'S 
“GROWING 
PLACES”’ 


GERBER’S BABY FOODS 
has increased produc- 
tion since 1945 in its Oakland branch 
plant from 16 million dozen to 40 mil- 
lion dozen cans of baby food a year 
—a growth of 150%. Need for expan- 
sion has resulted in adding 200,000 
sq. ft. of floor space—at a cost, includ- 
ing equipment, of more than $1 
million. Here again is proof that 
industry “grows places” in MOA. 





+ , MOA means 


Metropolitan Ookland Area 
(Alamedeo County, California) 
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@ For complete data on MOA’s healthy 
industrial factors that pave the way for 


profitable expansion—get the new, free 
FACTFILE. Climate, skilled labor sup- 
ply, markets, distribution, etc., are cov- 
ered thoroughly. Write today... your 
request will be heldin strict confidence. 











ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
CAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 
SAN LEANDRO 
RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Suite 204 - 427-13th Street « Oakland 12, California 3404 





Make Frick Air Conditioning 
Your Silent Partner 


Your business will do so much better, 
in warm weather, if your customers and 
your staff are given the advantages of 
fresh, cooled, clean, dehumidified air. 

With a Frick Unit Air Conditioner you 
get all this and much more—silent opera- 
tion, a handsome cabinet, greater cool- 
ing capacity per dollar, 20-year useful 
life. Heat in winter, too, if desired. Built 
in sizes of 3, 5 and 7'/2 horsepower. 

Get in touch with your Frick Distributor 
now, or write for Bulletin 522: address 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE te 
oan 
<! se A } 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA be | USA | 














PA “ , < 
Have a 
PROBLEM? 


For over a century, Pinkerton’s 
has assisted officials in business 
and industrial establishments in 
securing information necessary 
to enable them to meet trouble- 
some problems. This service is 
available to you through con- 
veniently located offices in the 


United States. fic > 


RR 


PINKERTON’S NATIONAL 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


Headquarters: 154 Nassav Street 
New York, N. Y. 











ing to gamble on going hungry,” he 
says. “Jewell was from a farmer’s 
family, used to hard work and will- 
ing to start with less than nothing. 
So we did.” 

He borrowed $10 and took his 
fiancee by bus to Aiken, S. C. There 


| he bought a license, found a clergy- 


man to marry them, and returned to 


| Augusta that evening by bus. The 
| honeymoon supper consisted of two 
| frankfurters each 


(total cost, 20 


| cents). The couple’s home was a 
| one-room apartment in a rooming 
| house. 


Almost at once, however, things 
got a little brighter. A partner was 
found with a truck to pick up and 





deliver mattresses, thus turning the 
mattress-making machine into an 
asset. 

Workshop space was found in a 
dirt-floored shed off an alley. Mr. 
Smith solicited business from door 
to door, guided by his partly sighted 
wife, who tramped with him from 


| one end of the city to the other. Dur- 


ing this period, by means of a curious 
sort of sixth sense that many blind 
people seem to possess, he acquired 
a remarkably accurate impression of 
districts and buildings, a knowledge 
that was to serve him well later in 
real estate dealings. 

The mattress shop became well 
known. An official of Georgia’s De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion asked if Mr. Smith would take 
blind persons for vocational train- 
ing. 

Thus Georgia’s first training 
school for the blind was established. 

With the tutoring of new arrivals, 
running the mattress machine, pick- 
ing up mattresses, and dozens of 
other chores, Mr. Smith kept busy. 
With the increasing influx of train- 
ees, new accommodations became 
necessary. 

Mr. Smith went to the president of 
an Augusta bank and explained his 
need. The use of a small building 
was arranged rent-free for as long as 
the bank held the property. Mr. 
Smith was there seven years. Slowly 

| he made progress with his aim. His 
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personal problems, however, were 
far from solved. 

His first-born, a son, died at five 
months. 

“Next day I worked harder than 
ever with trainees, with a heavy 
heart,” Mr. Smith says. “God works 
mysteriously.” 

Besides his training program, he 
organized a jobbing business in up- 
holstery and mattress accessories. A 
casual phone call from a former stu- 
dent in a nearby town for a small 
quantity of mattress needles alerted 
him to the fact that there might well 
be a nationwide market in this field. 

He had barely embarked on the 
side line when the bank sold the 
building housing his shop and he 
faced his most serious business crisis. 
In 1933 he had incorporated the 
“Ways & Means For The Blind” as 
a charitable organization. Its profits 
were to be put back into the business 
for improving the general welfare of 

the blind. All that Mr. Smith wanted 
was a living for himself, his wife and 
the two young sons who had arrived 
since the earlier tragedy. Conse- 
quently there was no cash in the 
bank with which to buy property. 
“Then came my second miracle,” 
Mr. Smith recalls. “At that of all 
times, another bank wrote me saying 
I had $100 in a dormant account 
from the days in the dairy business. 
Furthermore, that bank owned just 
the sort of bargain-type structure we 
needed, and was willing to accept my 














forgotten funds as first payment.” 
Mr. Smith joyfully moved his 

organization into the building, a 15- 

room house, suitable for many activ- 


trainees. It also had a shed in the 
rear that was ideal for a warehouse 





and shop. Before long the Smiths 
also acquired the house next door. In 
a shed there he started the first voca- 
tional school for Negro adult blind 
in the South. 


trainees from 11 states. He hired a 
cook, fed and roomed the students, 
and taught them mattress making, 
caning, upholstery, and woodwork. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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ities and for boarding some of his 











Soon he had 30 blind or crippled | 


Like a Carpenter 
without a Hammer... 
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a Salesman 
without Heinn 
Selling Tools 

Does Less Than He Can Do 


Your investment in any salesman becomes 
more secure when his selling tools help 
him find current product facts quickly. 
Then he stops fumbling and concentrates 
on selling. With Heinn Loose-Leaf Bind- 
ershe does as muchas he should and can do! 


The planning behind Heinn Loose-Leaf 
Binders makes them fit your own highly 
specialized business. Between the dis- 
tinctively styled covers is well-organized, 
easy-to-use selling material that stays up 
to date and in sequence. 


When the Heinn home office helps you 
plan catalog content and custom-styles 
your covers, you can look forward to re- 
duced sales-call time, less sales corre- 
spondence, improved selling efficiency and 
better impressions on customers. Thou- 
sands of America’s business leaders know 
from experience that there can be no sub- 
stitute for Heinn service. You profit when 
you follow their lead. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


ES Nate 
WHERE'S THAT 


4 





He'd find facts in 
three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 


Let Heinn supply 
your celluloid 
indexes. 





Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
Leaders in 1896... and Still Leaders 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
324 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Information, please. 


00 Catalog Covers 
L) Proposal Covers 


Maiyupon 


(0 Salesmen’s Carry-Cases [] Salesmen’s Binders 
C) Price and Parts Books (CI Plastic Tab indexes 














C) Easel Presentations (] Acetate Envelopes CD Sales-Pacs 

C) Seles and Instruction Manuals C) Business Gifts as Goodwill Builders 
NAME TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS. 














“what does the National 


“T KNOW the National Chamber is a great institution. 
“Made up of thousands of business firms and individuals—plus 3,100 
local and state chambers of commerce and trade associations. 
‘Represents a// business. 
**Maintains headquarters in Washington, close to Congress 
and the Administration. 


a 
© 


Division offices in six cities, District operational centers in 


17 others—out in the grass roots. 


© 


‘A powerful organization. 


© 
« 


But what does the National Chamber do for me, as a business man?” 
A good question. 


The answer 


The National Chamber provides you with the means by which you 
can make your voice heard in national affairs. 

The Chamber does for you the things which you want done on the 
national scene—but which you cannot do by yourself—to keep 
competitive enterprise alive and flourishing. 

The Chamber works to maintain a favorable atmosphere under 
which you can operate your business at a profit, and without 
unnecessary governmental restraint. 

To help keep America strong, prosperous and free, this work is 
necessary. It can be made more effective by your support. For 


information about membership in the Chamber, fillin and return coupon. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


A NATIONAL FEDERATION WORKING FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP, 

















HERE are some of the things which the National Chamber 
has done in recent months—and is continuing to do—in 
its positive, hard-hitting, all-out program to put the views 
of business on national issues into action: 


90 Presentations 
to Congress 


The National Chamber has presented to the 83rd Congress 
the recommendations of business on 90 legislative questions. 
Never does the Chamber overlook an opportunity to 
testify before Congressional Committees—to show where 
business stands on proposed legislation—and 

to give the reasons. 





20,923,000 Copies 
of Publications 


As part of its broad educational program to create a 
better understanding of economic, social and legislative 
problems—and a wider acceptance of the business point 
of view—the Chamber this past year published and 
distributed 20,923,000 copies of pamphlets, booklets, 
newsletters and magazines. 





122 Radio and 
Television Programs 


The Chamber presents the business story over all radio 
and television networks. This past year, the Chamber 
conducted, or participated in, 122 radio and TV 
programs, panels and forums. 





OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington 6, D. C. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT AND GOOD BUSINESS 


A Few Examples of How the Chamber Works 








3,284 Area and 
Regional Meetings 


Members of the Chamber’s field staff have this past year 
helped local and state chambers arrange and conduct 3,284 
area and regional meetings: to stimulate greater interest 
in, and action on, current educational and 
legislative matters. 

These meetings blanket the country, and are a 
tremendous force for encouraging citizens to take their 
governmental responsibilities more seriously. 


2,452 National 
Affairs Committees 


The National Chamber helps local and state chambers 
and trade associations set up and operate 2,452 National 
Affairs Committees of local business men. 

The Chamber keeps these Committees posted on what 
is happening in Washington—sends them Legislative Daily, 
a five-minute summary of Congressional action; 
Legislative Outlook, a biweekly report of what’s ahead; 
and when the chips are down, an Action Needed letter. 


Today’s national problems which reach out and affect your 
business, all business, will not solve themselves. Nor is 

it enough to turn these problems over to your elected 
representatives in Washington—and hope for the best. 
What is needed is your help—your interest, your thinking, 
your leadership—added to that of the other business men 
who are working together, through the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, for the long-range 

good of America. 


Washington 6, D. C. 





Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Please send information about membership. 
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Every business has light hauling prob- 
lems that cost too much money—waste too 
much expensive time. 

Cut costs in half with Cushman’s 780 
Truckster, new this year with SHAFT 
DRIVE. All the advantages of BIG vehicle 
power plus quick, easy-to-handle action 
AND low operating cost that has made 
Cushman the leader in light hauling equip- 
ment. Men and women handle Truckster 


snr: 





‘TRUCKSTER 


500 Ibs. capacity 


Total Operating Cost 
Ld per mile 


© EXTRA power 
e EXTRA capacity 
e EXTRA Economy 


with equal ease. It maneuvers smoothly 
within a radius as small as six feet, making 
it easy to park and handle in traffic. Travels 
up to 35 miles an hour. Gives you shaft 
drive power, automotive type transmission 
with three speeds forward and one reverse. 
Save time and money—use the new 780 
Truckster. Your dealer will give you a free 
demonstration. We’ll send you free, illus- 
trated literature. 








SOLD and SERVICED NATIONALLY 








OLD FASHIONED MAILING METHODS 


BELONG ON THE MANTEL 


Now 
Replace 


6 to 32 
Clerks! 

















cut costs up to 80°% with 


INSERTING & 
MAILING MACHINE 


In 1954 old fashioned mass-mailing methods 
belong on the shelf with the clipper ship. 
Today, Inserting & Mailing Machine prepares 
3,500-4,500 pieces of mail per hour. It auto- 
matically gathers and inserts from one to 
eight enclosures, seals envelope, meters post- 
age or prints indicia, counts and stacks 
finished mail. Only one operator prepares 
36,000 pieces of mail a day! Old parapher- 
nalia is done away with. Mailings are neater, 
free of error. 





If you make regular sizable 
mailings (bills, price lists, ad- 
vertising material, etc), learn 
how to increase your effici- 
ency with Inserting & Mailing 
Machine. Write today for illus- 
trated booklet, Reducing Mail- 
ing Costs by 80%. 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO., PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 
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He ran the school like the one he had 
attended in Columbia, S. C., accept- 
ing money for tuition from the vari- 
ous states, selling the output, and 
giving the apprentices a small sum 
weekly. At the end of a six-month 
session, they returned to become pro- 
ductive members of their commun- 
ities instead of hopeless, helpless 
family dependents or state wards. 
The upholstery and mattress ac- 
cessories business prospered. In the 
retail shop in one of the sheds a 
crippled clerk sold fabrics, tools, 
caning, ticking, and mattress sup- 
plies. Mr. Smith handled the whole- 
sale mail-order end with the aid of 
first one and then another of his 
trainees. The annual gross volume 
soon reached $300,000. Mr. Smith 
discounted his bills three per cent in 
return for ten-day payment and kept 
his complex inventories in his head. 





But even in his success the limita- 
tions under which blind people oper- 
ate were clearly demonstrated. A big 
textile man from New York, with 
whose firm Mr. Smith did more than 
$100,000 worth of trade annually, 
visited him in Augusta. Mr. Smith 
proudly showed him his account 
books by which he kept his credit 
record so clean—a series of four-by- 
eight-inch cards punched with 
Braille dots, completely unintelligi- 
ble to anyone but a blind person. 

“Is that all the accounting system 
you have?” asked the amazed busi- 
nessman. 

“Yea” 

“Then a $25,000 credit deposit 
with us is required before you can 
receive our goods in the future,” said 
his caller stiffly. 

Bewildered and humiliated, Mr. 
Smith produced the cash. 

As Ways & Means began to ac- 


» quire profits, they were put into first 


mortgages and rental properties. Mr. 
Smith was uniformly successful in 
this. 

“Never lost a pin in any real estate 
deal,” a local banker declares. “His 
judgment is amazing.” 

Profits from real estate ventures 
were used to improve the general 
condition of the blind, including in- 
terest-free loans to blind persons who 


| wanted to buy homes. 


In 1945 Mr. Smith received from 
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the Treasury Department a citation, 
signed by Fred M. Vinson, then the 
Department’s Secretary, thanking 
the Ways & Means For The Blind, 
Inc., for its “patriotic and generous 
donations to the United States.” Mr. 
Smith wanted his corporation, al- 
though tax-exempt, to share in the 
nation’s war effort during World 
War II, and every quarter he sent a 
check to Washington. 

“T come from patriotic stock, you 
know. My family has fought in all 
kinds of wars for this country. And 
I just wanted to pay my fair share,” 
he explains. 

Mr. Smith broadened his aid to 
the blind shortly after the death, in 
1946, of Walter G. Holmes, director 
of The Matilda Ziegler Magazine, 
and a man whom he much admired. 
As a memorial to Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Smith established the Walter G. 
Holmes Foundation, a subsidiary of 
Ways & Means For The Blind, set 
up to receive funds, the original 
principal to be held in perpetual 
trust in the form of interest-bearing 
bonds, only the income being used to 
purchase the gifts or services speci- 
fied. 

At present the Foundation is com- 
mitted to 17 philanthropies. Among 
them is one in memory of an edu- 
cated Negro field hand who lived for 
years on the plantation of Mr. 
Smith’s grandfather and who at 
night read to the blind boy. The 
work is backed by approximately 
$200,000 worth of bonds, almost all 
of them contributed by Mr. Smith. 
The rest comes from several persons 
of good will whom he has been able 
to enlist. Mr. Smith hopes many 
others will join. 

“T have thought of getting a guide 
and going around to charity-minded 
people.” he says. “Not to ask them 
for money now, you understand, but 
to explain our goal and ask that, if 
they are going to give away money, 
they consider including us in their 
wills.” So far, shyness has pre- 
vented his doing this. 

Two things long had worried Mr. 
Smith. The first was the security of 
his family if anything should hap- 
pen to him. He had taken nothing 
out of his successful business but a 
modest living and education for his 
two sons, now out in the business 
world on their own. The second was 
that he was not helping the blind 
enough despite the fact that he had 
reached the limit of current business 
activities to do so. 

“Then my third miracle hap- 
pened,” Mr. Smith relates. “I came 
into almost 250 acres of land just 
across the river in South Carolina. 
It was my share of inheritance from 
an ancestor named Hammond.who 
came up the Savannah River in the 
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PORTLAND CEME 


The Drivers Who Know Roads Best 
Know CONCRETE |\s the Best Road 


Commercial truck drivers are on the road night and day in all 
seasons and in all kinds of weather. Their experience best qualifies 
them to judge the differences between types of pavement. 


They know they can depend on concrete the year around. They 
face fewer delays and detours, especially in spring when other 
pavements may be closed to trucks because seasonal thaws soften 
the subgrade. Rigid concrete spreads the load over soft spots but 
other pavements, lacking concrete’s beam strength, deflect under 
heavy loads and are damaged unless supported by a firm subgrade. 


They know concrete gives drivers and pay loads a smoother 
ride. It doesn’t develop dangerous ruts or washboard ripples. 
They know concrete is safer. Its gritty, skid-resistant surface 
grips tires firmly, permitting fast, safe stops—even in the rain, 
They know nighttime visibility is better on light-colored con- 
crete. Curves, pavement edges, pedestrians, animals or obstruc- 
tions are easier to see than on dark pavements, which absorb light. 
They know their license fees, gas and other taxes pay for roads, 
that concrete’s long life and low maintenance cost mean low 
annual cost, that concrete keeps their share of road costs down, 
Yes, they know that concrete also is the best pavement for 
millions of motorists, who also benefit by concrete’s greater safety, 
better visibility, smoother ride and low-annual-cost service. 
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"WHADDAYA MEAN YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
YEAR ‘ROUND AIR- 6S 
CONDITIONING 2 2." 





Now with New Dunham “Vari-Temp” Cabinets, it’s no trick at all to enjoy 
individually room-controlled year ’round air conditioning—at a price you never 
thought possible. 

This one simple cabinet with twin blower fans delivers both warm and 
cool air...also ventilates, filters and dehumidifies. A single riser supplies 
either hot water or chilled water to the unit, depending upon the season. 
Units also available for heating and/or heating and ventilating with steam. 
No costly central system duct work needed. 

For full information about year ’round, room-controlled air conditioning 
at its economical best ... just clip and mail the coupon. 





Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. NB-4, 400 W. Madison St., 

Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send literature on new “Vari-Temp” 
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early eighteenth century when there 
wasn’t a tree cut in Augusta. They 
received thousands of acres in this 
vicinity by royal grant from King 
George ITI.” 

Mr. Smith went into real estate 
development. Various states previ- 
ously had begun a system of voca- 
tional training for the blind, thus 
leaving that phase of his original 
program in good hands. He dis- 
posed of his upholstery and mattress 
accessories business on lenient terms 
to a capable handicapped couple. 
The two houses he bought for $4,500 
in the mid-1930’s he sold for $40,000. 

Then he tidied up personal mat- 
ters. To provide for his family, he 
created the Jewell M. Smith Trust 
Fund and deeded his inheritance to 
it. Then in exchange for turning the 
land over to Ways & Means, that cor- 
poration gave the trust in return 
eight rented houses that bring in 
$600 a month. This sum, less what 
is necessary for maintenance of the 
property, is sufficient to look after 
the needs of Mrs. Smith and Mr. 
Smith himself, who in his own name 
has nothing. 

Next he turned his attention as a 
developer to the land across the 
river. In two years with the aid of 
an associate who operates on a com- 
mission basis, Mr. Smith put up 35 
homes in the $10,000 to $30,000 
bracket, making an average $2,000 
on each; sold 55 lots, the last for 
$1,500; has ready for sale 50 more 
in what is left in 73 originally cleared 
acres, and has a balance of 163 thus 
far uncleared acres remaining. 

The Ways & Means corporation 
now is worth more than $650,000. 
But Mr. Smith still lives modestly. 
Although he and his family occupy 
a substantial house, it, too, was an 
inheritance from an aunt, not some- 
thing that came out of his business. 
He has no car. That would necessi- 
tate a chauffeur. Instead, he com- 
mutes by cab to work in his small, 
$24-a-month office in the Masonic 
Building or transacts business at 
home by telephone. His ambition is 
somehow to help the 14,000,000 
totally blind persons in the world. 

“As long, that is, as I don’t have 
to make a speech about it,” he says 
humorously. “I made one once. It 
was terrible. I was very embarrassed. 
I sat down and turned to the fellow 
who had introduced me. ‘How would 
you have made that speech?’ I asked 
him. ‘Under an assumed name,’ he 
replied.” 

At home the Smiths live quietly. 
Two hours daily he listens to radio 
news to keep abreast of world affairs. 
The rest of the time his wife is likely 
to keep the radio tuned to religious 
programs, which are her chief inter- 





est. Although handicapped, she is a 
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good cook and housekeeper and each 
week manages to give a few hours to 
church work. For his own recreation 
Mr. Smith relies a great deal on 
“Talking Books,” recorded readings 
of novels and other writings. 
Another hobby is revising old say- 
ings, witty or religious—“sharpening 
old saws,” he calls it. 
“ *A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush’— 
With that I do not agree: 
It depends on the man with the 
gun in his hand 

And what kind of shot he be.” 
Another example of his production 
along these lines is: 
“Dear Lord, give us strength our 
part to do and faith the rest to leave 
with You.” 
For his work to help the blind, he 
has already achieved some personal 
recognition. The Lions Club of 
Georgia voted him the state’s most 
outstanding blind person. Walter 
G. Holmes, before he died, called 
Mr. Smith America’s most resource- 
ful blind man. And the managing 
editor of The Matilda Ziegler Maga- 
zine compared him to Gandhi, in 
part describing him thus: 
‘“‘How often do we hear it said, or 
say ourselves, ‘If I had a thousand or 
a million dollars, I would use it to 
make others happy.’ Mr. Smith has 
had that privilege, and has not per- 
mitted avarice to turn his love and 
compassion into hardness of heart. 
When the world’s goods come in 
abundance to a man it is easy to for- 
get the needs of his fellow men. 
Hubert E. Smith has not permitted 
that to happen.” 
Mr. Smith, still shy, still tense, 
hopes this recognition will aid his 
sole aim—to help the blind. 
It has been a long time since a 
shotgun blast tore out his eyes, a 





long time since he first calloused his 
knees in prayer. 

“Many times I think we pray for 
the wrong things. I know in my pride 
I did for too long,” he says. “Prayer 
for the right things, for the help of 
others, is always granted. Now my 
blindness is the least of my problems. 
As I look back I feel that God has 
been more understanding of me than 
I deserve—an old country something 
like me.” END 
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BADGER meters 
conserve it! 


Water saves lives in emergencies... 
and millions of gallons are required 
for fire-fighting alone each year. 
Badger water meters help thousands 
of communities to conserve water for 
such needs...measure water precise- 
ly . . . provide an accurate check on 
usage and waste. Badger meters can 
help conserve water in your commu- 
nity and, thus, actually reduce muni- 
cipal water production costs. No 
wonder waterworks men agree — “It 
pays to install Badger meters.” 


BADGER WATER METERS 


BADGER METER MFG. CO., Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin 


“Measures the water of the world” 
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FEW American industries have gone to such lengths 
as the tea industry to find out what was ailing it and 
have then taken such determined steps to correct the 
situation. As a result, tea is on an upsurge which is 
remarkable for its new-found vigor, unique in its stra- 
tegy, and fascinating in terms of what the industry 
has discovered about itself and the consumer, whether 
he is an actual tea drinker or a potential one. 

More tea is drunk in the world than any other bever- 
age except water and, among the tea-drinking Western 
nations, America is second only to Great Britain in 
total consumption. However, this sounds much better 
than it really is—-or was. Ever since the Revolution, in 
fact, each succeeding war or trade embargo has left 
tea in the U. S. on a lower level of consumption than 
before, although for a time these levels were more or 
less automatically regained after each setback. The per 
capita zenith was achieved in the late 1800’s at a little 
more than one and a half pounds. 


Then, suddenly, with the close of the war against 
Spain, even tea’s traditional resiliency collapsed as a 
result of inroads made by coffee and other beverages. 
The industry hit the skids in a fantastic downhill spiral 
lasting almost 50 years. In 1942-45 the bottom was 
reached. Consumption rested at slightly more than 
half of a pound per person. 

From this lowly position, the tea trade could seem 
to make no appreciable recovery. Instead, it remained 
interminably on the critical list, struggling feebly in a 
morass of low sales and general despondency. Finally, 
however, toward the end of 1948, it began to stir a 
little, as though it were beginning at last to emerge 
from its long coma. A short time later, it awoke with 
a start. 

Now, although there have been no changes in the 
product or its distribution, and although the retail 
price has not been reduced, the industry has succeeded 
not only in stopping the downward trend but has 
scored a major and even classic reversal. 

For the past five years, annual total consumption of 
tea in America has been boosted by almost 20,000,000 
pounds. Last year, total consumption came to about 
103,000,000 pounds, compared to 84,000,000 at the end 
of 1948. Per capita consumption has gone steadily 
from .56 pounds in 1948 to .65 pounds per year now. 

Even the equipment manufacturers, who have always 
contented themselves with turning out coffee makers 
for the restaurant trade, have now started making tea 
brewers, a sure sign that something is going on in the 
industry. 

Tea’s spirited resurgence is due to many factors, of 
course. By and large, however, it has been the indus- 
try’s willingness to engage in long and painful periods 
of soul searching, plus the work of a unique and ener- 
getic coordinating agency, the Tea Council, that has 
wrought the change. 

When it began analyzing itself a few years ago, tea 
had no difficulty in locating flaws: They were every- 
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where. Many people complained, for instance, that tea 
had a wishy-washy taste, which it does unless properly 
brewed, and most people didn’t know how to brew it. 
A survey showed that only 40 per cent were getting 
correct strength (one bag or spoonful per cup). Others 
drank tea only when they had invited known tea 
drinkers for dinner, when they felt colds coming on, or 
when they ate in Chinese restaurants. Still others 
stubbornly refused to touch tea at all, although the 
industry had long encouraged the public to regard tea 
as a symbol of gracious living. 

There were other negative aspects. The tea in restau- 
rants being served was almost uniformly poor, one of 
the many reasons being that waiters and waitresses 
didn’t like to bother with it. Worse, the trade itself 
was hurt by its own tradition; over the years, it had 
grown so conservative that it was spending nearly as 
much time maintaining its outmoded, wing-collar dig- 
nity as it was selling tea. 

Finally, of course, there was the bleakest fact of all: 
Most Americans are coffee drinkers. Where the East 
India Company had made England a nation of tea 
drinkers, the proximity of the United States to the 
coffee-producing countries had established coffee as the 
staple American beverage, and subsequent American 
investments in those countries had served to solidify 
coffee’s position. 

What to do? First, the tea industry realized it would 
have to marshal its scattered divisions of growers, 
packers, salesmen, and others into one army. This is 
not a new concept; about 125 industries are currently 
engaged in similar campaigns on behalf of such varied 
products as apples, walnuts and perfume. 


Briefly, the Tea Council is an international nonprofit 
corporation owned and operated jointly by the Tea 
Association of the United States and the governments 
of India, Ceylon and Indonesia, major suppliers of tea 
to America. Under the chairmanship of Robert B. 
Smallwood, president of Lipton’s, the Tea Council con- 
sists of six representatives from the producing countries 
and six from the American tea trade. The Council’s 
executive director is Anthony Hyde. Essentially, its 
job is to direct the industry’s market research, adver- 
tising, sales promotion, publicity, and merchandising. 
Toward the present annual budget of $1,500,000, the 
U. S. tea industry contributes about $600,000 with the 
balance coming from the three participating govern- 
ments. 

It would be hard to find a more dedicated effort in 
any industry. The success of tea’s recovery in the U. S. 
has been profoundly felt in the producing countries. 
Before World War II, the annual flow of American tea 
dollars to Ceylon averaged $6,300,000; it has now 
zoomed to $19,600,000. From a prewar level of $4,200,- 
000, India has boosted its annual tea earnings to $16,- 
700,000. Indonesia, which was running slightly ahead 
of India before the war, has not been so lucky; its plan- 
tations were largely overrun by Japanese troops. 
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Nevertheless, it has recovered sufficiently to be within 
about $300,000 of its prewar average of $4,300,000. 

As the industry sees it, the job of developing new tea 
drinkers in the American home, together with that of 
making better tea available in restaurants and other 
places outside the home, is mostly one of education 
and continued pressure at strategic leverage points. To 
accomplish the latter, the industry has completely re- 
vamped its advertising approach. Athletes, not social 
leaders, are now pictured drinking tea, and instead of 
effete, softly-murmured slogans, the industry now 
shouts, “See what a glow you get!” The tea merchant 
has rolled up his sleeves. 


Nor is any effort being spared to teach people how to 
make tea properly. In New England, where per capita 
consumption is double what it is for the rest of the 
U. S., the percentage of people who actually know how 
to brew tea correctly has been found to be nearly half 
again as great as in other sections. This was a signifi- 
cant discovery, and the industry is consequently ham- 
mering with increasing insistence on the theme that 
good hot tea must have boiling water, one bag or spoon 
per cup, a steeping period of three to five minutes, and 
no “dry” service in which the tea is dumped in the 
water instead of the water’s being poured over the tea. 

Because of melting ice, iced tea needs one and a half 
bags per glass. As for the use of tea bags instead of 
loose tea, the industry remains in a quandary. Tea bags 
help boost sales because of their convenience; on the 
other hand, people often make two or more cups from 
the same bag as a matter of economy. As a result, they 
get a drink which becomes progressively weaker and 
less satisfying. Also they buy less tea. 

Getting restaurants to serve good tea has been even 
more of a problem. Several years ago, the industry 
was momentarily puzzled to find that when people ate 
out, they drank tea only half as often. Why? One rea- 
son was apparent almost at once: Waiters automati- 
cally ask, “Will you have your coffee now or later?” 
Diligent research turned up other reasons. 

For hot tea, only a fifth of the restaurants in America 
actually had boiling water available at all times for tea, 
only 50 per cent used one bag or spoon of tea per cup, 
and 30 per cent served bag on a saucer. All told, only 
eight per cent were meeting all the requirements for 
a good cup of hot tea. 

With iced tea, there were different problems, and 
the industry itself was largely at fault, since packers 
were unwittingly packing bags for half-strength iced 
tea. Once the trouble was located, the solution was 
obviously bigger bags to compensate for the melting of 
the ice. Now, with two-ounce bags available, one 
third of the restaurants in the U. S. are estimated to be 
serving iced tea at proper strength, and in only five 
years iced tea sales in restaurants have gone up a 
spectacular 239 per cent. 

Tea is also moving into other areas with conspicuous 
success. In 1952, for example, the industry found that 
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the Army served coffee at every meal, but tea at only 
one meal a week. After considerable prodding, the 
Army agreed to conduct experiments in five Army 
areas, with the industry helping by developing special 
equipment for brewing tea in quantity. A choice of tea 
or coffee was subsequently offered at both lunch and 
dinner, and the results were tabulated. 

In an army which presumably consisted overwhelm- 
ingly of coffee drinkers, one gallon of tea was consumed 
in cool weather for every two gallons of coffee. In hot 
weather, the soldiers preferred iced tea to coffee, four 
gallons to one. 

After viewing the results, the Army began serving 
tea twice a week, offering coffee as an alternate choice. 
For those who prefer tea, this was a happy result. In 
1951, tea consumption by Army personnel in the con- 
tinental United States was .48 pounds per capita. That 
was a low point. In 1952 the average was .57. Last 
year it climbed to .59 pounds. 

The secret, tea authorities believe, was exposure. 
This has been proved elsewhere; when experimental 
urn service was set up in 12 factories, tea drinking 
jumped 89 per cent. 

Fortunately, despite the industry’s new look, there 
has been no need to change the product itself, although 
a steady long-range swing has been taking place over 
the years from green tea to black tea. In 1910 black 
tea had only 30 per cent of the American market, 
whereas it now commands 97 per cent. In any case, 
black or green, it is still blended from as many as 40 
different types and grades of tea. 


Except for a few specialty blends imported in insig- 
nificant amounts from Great Britain, the blending is 
done in the U. S. by American experts using teas pri- 
marily from Ceylon, India and Indonesia. Imports 
from Pakistan, Formosa, Japan, and East Africa are 
negligible, and the only other important tea gardens 
are in communist China and Transcaucasia, in the 
USSR itself. 

Although tea’s recovery has been amazing, the fact 
remains that the competition with other beverages is 
still terrific. And tea still has a considerable distance 
to travel before it catches up, if it ever does. Actually, 
its relative position is still weak. Current per capita 
beverage consumption in the U. S. finds tea at only 
seven gallons a year, compared to milk at 41, coffee 
at 24, beer at 17, and bottled soft drinks at almost ten. 

Nevertheless, tea thinks its future in the U. S. is 
brighter than it has ever been. If the industry can only 
get Americans to drink as much tea in restaurants as 
they do now at home, for example, consumption will 
increase by more than 14,000,000 pounds a year. Still 
to be tapped is an estimated annual potential of 240,- 
000,000 servings from automatic vending machines, a 
market which tea has not yet invaded. 

Tea is already on 86 per cent of all pantry shelves in 
the U.S. The problem is to get it into the pot. END 

—CoLim SMALL 
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Smith-Corona 


is the 


ADDING MACHINE 


for your business! 





ONLY 
$107.50* 
other models 
as low as 


‘39° 
1. EASY... 
speedy operation 


2. LOW COST... 


with extra features 


3. STURDY... 


and trouble-free 


No other adding machine gives 
you so much for so little! The 
Smith-Corona Adding Machine 
is really rugged...trouble-free... 
fast...and smooth in operation. 
See both models. 


% Price for ail states permitting Fair Trade jaws, 
Subject to change. Tax extra. 


SMITH-CORONA 
CASH REGISTER 


... with adding 
machine advantages. 
Low cost. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SMITH-CORONA INC 

105 Almond Street Syracuse | N Y 

Rush further information and tell me 

where I can see and try your Adding Ma- 

chine and Cash Register. 
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CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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10 Men ike Counts on Most 


(Continued from page 31) 

Mr. Cutler’s great talent is objectivity. He can divorce his own 
views from a problem and dig into it with searching logic. He is 
precise in his explanations and spent several minutes telling a 
congressional committee his job was not to “coordinate,” as one 
representative suggested, but rather to “integrate.” (Webster says 
“coordinate” is to “harmonize;” while “integrate” is to unite “so 
as to form a complete or perfect whole.” ) 

General Cutler also is a capable operator who is not afraid to 
run with the ball. One of the curses of big government is that most 
officials refuse to act unless they have detailed instructions signed 
and countersigned. Mr. Cutler needs only the President’s nod 
to move. 

He serves the President in three capacities, first as his briefing 
officer. Within the armed services, General Eisenhower was famous 
for what he demanded in a briefing. He is not a prodigious reader 
or student, and always required that briefings be brief, clear and to 
the point. An officer who rambled, who missed the real high points, 
or was obscure was reassigned. Mr. Cutler briefs Mr. Eisenhower 
daily, and the President rarely has to ask questions. But when 
he does, Mr. Cutler has the answers ready. 

Second, he “integrates” foreign, military and economic policy 
through the National Security Council. 

Third, he is what Washington calls an “expediter.” In other 
words, he gets things done. This side was revealed through ques- 
tioning by the House Appropriations Committee. A congressman 
asked, “Now, you are given certain problems by the President to 
solve or recommend the solution. Do you initiate it the other way 
around, too? If something comes to your attention which you think 
might require immediate action, do you notify the President?” 

Mr. Cutler replied readily, “Oh, yes sir. We had a good example 
a little while ago as a result of a cabinet meeting. Discussion arose 
and the issue was not settled. After the meeting I obtained the 
President’s approval to put it on the National Security Council’s 
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As the Appointment Secretary, quiet Tom Stephens 
is literally the “closest” man to Mr. Eisenhower 
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agenda. .. . I have a duty, if I find in the course of my work that 
things are not being done, to report to the President. He has asked 
me to report those things to him with a recommendation of what 
he should do about them. My recommendation might be, if we 
could not settle this at our Council Planning Board level, that he 
call up the department head and say, ‘Look, what are you doing 
about this? What is the delay?’ . . . I would probably move into 
a situation where there is a snag or delay. That is why he would 
look to me to tell him how matters were going.” 


WIDE WORLD 


Talented Bernard Shanley is the President’s field 
general on the all-important legislative front 


Two other members of the White House staff, Tom Stephens, the 
lanky, Ireland-born Appointment Secretary, and Bernard Shanley, 
the handsome Special Counsel, belong to The Ten. Both are new- 
comers to the national scene and known as “bright young men,” 
although both are 51. 

Tom Stephens is the closest man to the President, literally. His 
office, always full of distinguished visitors, is next door to the 
President’s. 

Mr. Stephens is the perfect example of the anonymous and loyal 
assistant. He has always worked quietly and efficiently behind the 
scenes—first for New York City, as a Dewey lieutenant and secre- 
tary of the New York State Repuklican Committee. He wants no 
headlines or build-up for himself. He has a contagious enthusiasm 
for helping Dwight Eisenhower but he would not trade jobs with 
the President. 

As Appointment Secretary he has incalculable influence, because 
he, in effect, regulates the flow of information to the President. 
Tom Stephens is scrupulously fair and would not put down an 
appointment for Governor Dewey, unless he was convinced the 
President wanted to see him and had the time, and that the 
governor had something important to say. 

A sample of the dilemmas dropped in Mr. Stephens’ lap daily: 
Three visitors want to pour out their views to the President. He 
asks himself, “Is this a proper problem for the President?” Yes, 
it is national in scope. Congress and the Cabinet are split. 

“Can the decision be made without bothering the President?” No, 
the Assistant to the President has already made several futile efforts 
to mediate. 

“What is the President’s own mood?” He is weary of constant 
bickering and is trying to concentrate on the one issue that haunts 
him—war or peace. 

“Can the President turn down all three?” The President per- 
sonally dislikes A. Besides, his views have been paraded through 
the newspapers for weeks. B goes off on radical tangents and reports 
in great detail his real cr imagined conversations with the President 
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Prorect your money! A few “forgot- 
ten” sales, charges or receipts can wipe 
out your entire profits for the day! Every 
transaction recorded on tape— with a 
special keyboard that fits your specific 
business needs. You know just where 
you stand with a permanent record. 
See all 3 Smith-Corona models. There’s 
one just right for you ... dependable, 
rugged, trouble-free and tamper-proof! 
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%* Price for all states permitting Fair 
Trade laws. Subject to change. No 
Federal Excise Tax on Cash Register. 
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105 Aimond Street Syracuse | N Y 
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to favored columnists. C is the most reasonable and gets the ap- 
pointment. A and B are placated by letters from the President ask- 
ing them to present their views in writing. 

Mr. Stephens is jealous of Mr. Eisenhower’s time. His great con- 
cern is that the President have enough time to himself to think and 
relax. The only subject that riles this even-tempered Irishman is 
a newspaper editorial or cartoon twitting the President for taking 
the day off to play golf. Tom will comment severely, 

“Don’t they have any regard for the President’s health? Don’t 
they realize this is a man-killing job?” 

Bernard Shanley is a political worker of great personal charm. 
He is the President’s field general on the legislative front. This 
is a position of responsibility and judgment, because Mr. Eisen- 
hower is interested in broad policy; he leaves the details for Mr. 
Shanley to work out. For example, the President called a high level 
meeting of congressional and administration leaders on labor laws, 
turned the session over to Mr. Shanley and left. One participant, 
Alexander Smith, the scholarly chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, was asked later whether the President had approved a con- 
troversial proposal for an NLRB strike vote. He replied he did not 
think the President was aware of the provision; that Mr. Shanley 
handled all the details. 

Another White House staff member has described Mr. Shanley as 
“like a moderator on one of those T'V forums. People come in from 
The Hill and various departments. They talk out their ideas. When 
each one has had his say, Bernie tries to work out an agreement by 
trading, compromising, and re-shaping ideas.” 

After the President, or Security Council or Cabinet decides what 
should be in a “must” bill, Mr. Shanley moves in. He asks the top 
lawyers of the agencies involved to submit proposed bills. He sends 
White House assistants who serve as combination lobbyist-detec- 
tives on The Hill to sound out Congress. When all this information 
is dumped on his desk, Mr. Shanley writes a bill. He may call in 
speech writers with a flair for words, brain-trusters, government 
lawyers and executives for frequent consultation. 

Once the bill is in draft form, the President will formally sound 
out administration leaders of Congress at a White House breakfast. 
When the bill is before Congress, Mr. Shanley gets reports on its 
progress. If an unexpected block appears, he may bring a key 
senator to the White House for a talk with the President, or recom- 
mend Mr. Eisenhower take his views before the nation. 

Mr. Shanley drifted around the rim of politics in New Jersey, 
where he was known as a successful lawyer with a good war record, 
a socialite with a beautiful wife, and an outstanding Catholic lay- 
man. The Pope named him Knight of the Order of Malta. His 
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Secretary Dulles rates high because of President’s 
respect for his vast knowledge of foreign affairs 
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Treasury Secretary George Humphrey is, in effect, 
President Eisenhower’s chief economic navigator 


enthusiasm for Harold Stassen made him the latter’s national cam- 
paign chairman in 1952. As a reward for these labors, Governor 
Stassen recommended him to Mr. Eisenhower for his campaign 
train staff. 

Since then, Mr. Shanley has moved closer and closer to the 
throne. A year ago congressional leaders and White House 
reporters barely knew his name. Today, he ranks among the top ten. 

Three Cabinet members are included in this inner circle, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey and Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

Secretary Dulles belongs because of the President’s deep inter- 
est in foreign policy and his respect for the secretary’s vast knowl- 
edge. In such areas as agriculture and labor relations, Mr. Eisen- 
hower prefers to let the experts wrestle with the problems and bring 
him a solution on one sheet of paper. But foreign policy is different. 
This he knows. He knows many of the players and most of the 
tricks. He has strong convictions that a powerful, united Western 
alliance and a healthy Britain are vital to American security. 

Mr. Eisenhower looks on Secretary Dulles as a comprehensive 
encyclopedia and a veteran operator who can be trusted to the limit. 
This explains why the President abandoned his conciliatory mood 
with The Hill when Secretary Dulles warned him that Congress 
was endangering foreign policy. Examples: The President’s spirited 
defense of Charles E. “Chip” Bohlen, an experienced foreign serv- 
ice officer and U. S. translator at Yalta, to be our Ambassador to 
Russia, and his denunciation of the Bricker amendment. In both 
cases, the opposition was a strong segment of the Republican Party. 

There was much talk when Mr. Dulles took the job that he would 
stay only a few months and Tom Dewey would move in. The fore- 
casters overlooked an important fact—Dwight Eisenhower likes the 
friendly Sunday School superintendent manner of Foster Dulles 
and feels at home with him. Secretary Dulles has an old-fashioned 
sanity and simple sincerity that are reassuring in a confused world. 

George Humphrey is, in effect, the President’s economic navi- 
gator. He keeps the Administration on course on taxes, spending, 
business aid, tariffs and subsidies. This self-confident Cleveland 
industrialist is known as “the brains of the Cabinet” and “Ike’s best 
salesman.” He is the only secretary who, from the beginning, hit 
it off with Congress and the press. His easy, self-assured manner, 
his willingness to stick his neck out, and his hearty air of confidence 
picked up needed allies for the Administration. When other secre- 
taries avoided the press and Congress, George Humphrey was 
glad to answer questions. The President, too, turned to Mr. Hum- 
phrey for a steadying hand. He just looked and acted like a “‘pro.” 

This was curious, because Mr. Humphrey is a newcomer to gov- 
ernment and politics. He did not even meet Mr. Eisenhower until 
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after the election. His selection for the Cabinet seems almost the 
work of fate. In 1949, Mr. Humphrey was selected to head a foreign 
aid committee studying German reparations. The U. S. military 
governor of West Germany, Gen. Lucius Clay, a close friend of 
Mr. Eisenhower, looked on this mission with suspicion. But 
because Mr. Humphrey was so disarming the two became fast 
friends. After the election, Mr. Eisenhower asked the general, who 
had by then gone into industry, “Where can I find a level headed, 
thoroughly honest businessman for Secretary of the Treasury?” 

General Clay answered without hesitation, “George Humphrey. 
He’s chairman of the board of the M. A. Hanna Company in 
Cleveland.” Mr. Humphrey was called at Sea Island, Ga., to come 
to New York and discuss the possibility of entering the Cabinet.. 
He was flabbergasted and still confused when he entered the 
President-elect’s office. Ike put him at ease by saying, “I see you 
and I part our hair the same way.” 

George Humphrey came into the Administration with a fixed 
philosophy—cut government spending but cushion the shock on 
the economy by reducing taxes to put more money in circulation, 
balance the budget, weed out taxes that are patently discriminatory 
or impede business, look for ways to catch untapped income, and 
place government financing on a sound, long term basis. 

In his first clash with Congress, Secretary Humphrey pleasantly 
but firmly opposed doing away with the excess profits tax in 1953, 
and the next year said no to Speaker Martin’s plan to snip excise 
taxes and thus give G.O.P. congressmen a plume to wave at the 
voters. Oddly enough, none of the irate congressmen blamed him. 
They thought he was a great fellow. 

Mr. Humphrey had his way in a vigorous contest within the 
Administration on defense spending. He said it must be cut by 
billions. The generals replied it could not be done without weaken- 
ing defenses. Secretary Humphrey countered that he was no expert 
on warfare, but with all these modern arms a more dynamic concept 
of attack and defense might be studied. His judgment proved so 
sound the President put him on the National Security Council. 

The third Cabinet officer called regularly to the White House for 
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The Chief Executive regards Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
as the political genius of this Administration 


week-end talks is Attorney General Herbert Brownell. He is a 
coldly efficient type and runs a well disciplined, alert and honest 
Justice Department. 

The President regards him as the political genius of the Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Eisenhower does not pretend to know much about 
politics and is not enthusiastic about learning. He turns for advice 
to Mr. Brownell who ran two national political campaigns, and is 
one of the best back-room arrangers in the business. 

The Attorney General learned his lessons in a tough school, the 
New York Legislature, and from a master, Tom Dewey. He was 
Republican National Chairman in the hard-fought 1944 campaign 
and planned many of the major strokes in 1952. 

As a protege of Governor Dewey, Mr. Brownell has, according to 
friends, outstripped the old master in cool, calculating political 
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strategy. He is not diverted by the outraged howls of political 
opponents and measures each blow for its long-range effect. For 
example, he carefully worked out the technique of putting Harry 
Truman on the spot—the blunt charge that the former President 
coddled a communist spy, the late Harry Dexter White. As Mr. 
Brownell correctly forecast, Mr. Truman rushed into print with a 
rash statement. Then with attention centered on the headline con- 
troversy, the Attorney General appeared before the Senate Internal 
Security Committee, loaded with facts and, as a trump card, J. 
Edgar Hoover himself. 

The remaining two members of the inner circle are old friends. 
One Mr. Eisenhower has known all his life and refers to proudly 
as “my smart younger brother, Milton.” 

Warm-voiced, bespectacled Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower is presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State University. With characteristic mod- 
esty, he denies he has any influence on his brother and is just trying 
to do a good job running a college. 

Milton, whom the President regards as “the” expert on govern- 
ment, was one of the most able, conscientious and selfless career 
men in the government. He was the man behind those who get 
the credit and the headlines. He was an efficiency expert who knew 
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Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, the President’s brother, 
is called in to unsnarl administration projects 


how to get things done when the red tape of bureaucracy strangled 
action. Most of Dr. Eisenhower’s government experience was in 
the Department of Agriculture. He was responsible for seeing that 
the American farmer understood the New Deal’s agriculture pro- 
grams. This was a mammoth public relations and organization job 
right down to the counties. Too, he was frequently called to give 
Henry Wallace advice. 

This association with Mr. Wallace leads some right-wing critics 
to mutter that Milton Eisenhower is a leftist. This is absurd, for 
Dr. Eisenhower was a professional government servant. His job, 
as he saw it, was to carry out orders; to take a rough policy and 
shape it into a fine instrument of government. His own personal 
philosophy, rarely seen except in a few speeches as an educator, is 
pretty much that of all ten of those close to the President. Fifteen 
years ago, it might have been called “liberal.” Today, it would be 
labeled “moderate conservatism.” He is internationally minded, 
but leans toward the trade-not-aid theme. He has respect for civil 
liberties. He believes that American business, given encouragement 
and inspiring leadership, can lead the world to greater prosperity, 
trade and material comforts. 

Dr. Eisenhower so avoids the limelight that few observers realize 
how often his brother calls him in to help unsnarl an Administration 
project. It is typical that Milton waits to be called. He will give his 
views when asked, and then only after considerable thought. 

The other member of the top ten deserves that over-used Holly- 
wood term, “fabulous.” To the country at large he is known as an 
author whose shrewd blend of hilarity and facts made “Presidents 
Who Have Known Me” a best seller. To Washington he is a 
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champion jester whose jokes are rarely wasted on small fry. To 
the business world, he is one of the most widely sought after mem- 
bers of boards of directors in the U. S. 

This is George E. Allen of Mississippi, Washington, New York 
and points west, a crony of three Presidents as different as Roose- 
velt, Truman and Eisenhower. 

The President or Presidents enjoyed having Allen around, be- 
cause he is a superlative raconteur, because he has friends in the 
most amazing and useful corners of the Capitol, and because he is 
so accurate in his political judgments. George Allen can call the 
turn in an election or foretell public reaction in a way that leads 
rivals to claim he has a crystal ball hidden in the attic of the 
Gettysburg farmhouse he bought with Dwight Eisenhower. 

He became a friend of General Eisenhower in London during 
the early days of World War II. His relationship was described by 
Ike’s aide, Harry Butcher, who wrote, “If a war could be made 
happy, George could do it. He was a good tonic for Ike.” 

George has been by the side of Mr. Eisenhower at many crises, 
lightening the load of a man picked by destiny for great assignments. 
When Mr. Eisenhower was tempted to run for President as a 
Democrat in 1948, George was with him at the moment of decision, 
then flew to Philadelphia to pass the word on to party leaders. He 
visited Ike in Paris when he was making up his mind to run as a 
Republican. They bought a farm together where both plan to retire. 

Mr. Allen’s relationship with the President is purely personal. 
He does not attend meetings of the Cabinet or White House staff 
and points out that as a Democrat he does not have any business 
“‘mixin’ up in Republican doin’s. They got enough trouble without 
me.” But he is likely to be a fourth at a bridge game or a complain- 
ing, sore-footed companion at a Burning Tree golf game. 

George Allen’s genius as a friend is that he knows when to keep 
still and when to talk, and he is never boring. 

This list of Presidential advisers could include many others 
whose help Mr. Eisenhower welcomes. Some will argue that a list 
of the top ten should include any of the following: Jim Hagerty, the 
popular White House press secretary; General “Slick” Persons, the 
President’s legislative liaison with Congress; General Bedell 
“Beetle” Smith, Under Secretary of State; publicist Bill Robinson, 
industrialist Lucius Clay, Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge, 
Atomic Energy Chairman Lewis Strauss, or Defense Mobilization 
Director Arthur Flemming. 

All of these men are a vital part of the vast and terrible job of the 
Presidency, a position that has grown until it is beyond the talent 
of any one man to handle it alone. END 
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George Allen, Ike’s favorite friend, relaxes at 
Atigusta retreat with the Eisenhowers, Mrs. Allen, 
businessmen Cliff Roberts, left, and Bill Robinson 
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Eighty-year-old party 


IN OHIO older people register each 
spring and then watch the mails for 
the invitations that make them king 
for a day at the F. and R. Lazarus 
Company’s Annual 80 Year Old 
Party. Last year more than 1,800 
attended. 

The affair began in 1926 when the 
company invited people 75 or more 
to help it celebrate its Diamond An- 
niversary. Everybody had so much 
fun that the event was continued, 
although in 1931 the minimum age 
was set at 80. 

Last year 16 chartered buses took 
the guests from the store where they 
assembled to the building where the 
party was held. Wheel chairs carried 
the more fragile to the auditorium. 
A doctor, nurses and an ambulance 
were on hand as were 65 hosts and 
hostesses tapped from among the 
store’s personnel to escort each guest 
to his or her seat. Except for these 
people no one less than 80 is allowed 
at the party. Escorting sons, daugh- 
ters and neighbors sit outside while 
the old folks watch a gay entertain- 
ment and have the time of their lives. 


Tax freedom 


THIS MONTH brings a day of 
peculiar emancipation which some 
people, for want of a better name, 
call Tax Freedom Day. According 
to this reasoning, everybody works 
through the first part of the year 
merely to pay his taxes. After that, 
what he earns belongs to him. 
Considered in this light, Tax Free- 
dom Day came last year on April 22. 
This year, preliminary estimates 
show it will arrive about April 11. 


Traffic safety for seven years 


FAIRFIELD, Ala., 16,000, and Bel- 
mont, Mass., 28,866, are starting 
their eighth year without traffic fatal- 
ities, records which demonstrate that 
campaigns of driver training, educa- 
tion and publicity can pay off. 
Joseph J. Trucks, executive direc- 
tor of the Fairfield Chamber of Com- 
merce, tells us that his town’s safety 
effort began in 1925 when the Board 
of Education began a Youthful 
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Driver Training Program with a 
part-time instructor and a borrowed 
automobile. 

That program, with more adequate 
equipment, has continued ever since. 
So has careful street-marking and 
considered placement of traffic sig- 
nals. In addition, the chamber keeps 
hammering traffic safety slogans at 
every opportunity. 

Interest in these seven year records 
prompted an inquiry to the National 
Safety Council to see if any other 
city had equaled them. The reply is 
interesting: 

Perhaps Midwest City, Okla., 
should have been named with Fair- 
field and Belmont. It had six non- 
fatal years going into 1953 but had 
not yet reported for that year. 

Several cities have beaten the 
seven year record before bad luck 


overtook them: Stillwater, Okla., 
completed nine years in 1948; 
Swampscott, Mass., got to eight 


years in 1950 and Clarksdale, Miss., 
reached seven years at the same time. 
Both had fatalities in 1951. 

Five year records are not uncom- 
mon. Charles City, Iowa; Carnegie, 
Nanticoke, Donora, and State Col- 
lege, Pa.; Highland Park, Texas; 
Frankfort, Ky.; Dyersburg, Tenn.; 
and Whitefish Bay, Wis., have all 
reached that mark at one time or 
another. 


Community sugar camp 


NOT EVERY town can find jewels 
in adversity but Burton, Ohio, popu- 
lation 1,000, presents a good argu- 
ment that it has done just that. The 
Burton Chamber of Commerce oper- 
ates what it believes is the only 
community sugar camp in the coun- 
try and uses the proceeds to support 
the fire department, park decoration, 
a_ historical society and other 
projects. 

The idea started in 1931 depres- 
sion days when the town was trying 
to scrape up money from any source. 
A citizen looked at the several hun- 
dred maple trees in the town park 
and inquired, “Why not sell maple 
sugar?” They did just that. 

The chamber of commerce leased 
the trees from the village council. 
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Fete Hogress 
and the big clean-up 


One night in a gigantic stadium in this country an unusual thing hap- 
pened. On a signal, 100,000 persons each struck a match. In that instant 
the darkness was dispelled. A bright, inviting light took its place. Can 
you find a better example of what can happen when a flock of folks work 
together on a project? 

Your chamber of commerce works on this principle. It sparks the town 
into action that’s good for everybody. Perhaps right now it’s a Spring 
sprucing up. Store fronts get a face lifting. Paint and brush give build- 
ings a new lease on life. There’s a rubbish roundup. Fences straighten 
up. Hedges get a haircut. All of a sudden the town looks like a shining, 
scrubbed boy, a minute out of the bathtub. The chamber is constantly 
working on projects to better the town — parking, traffic control, safety, 
playgrounds — because nothing is so good for business as an attractive 
place in which to do business. 


Pete Progress speaks for your chamber of com- 
merce, an organization dedicated to making your 
community a safer, healthier, pleasanter place to 
live and work. Every project backed by the 
chamber is a boost for the community. 





You can help, too—and active support of your chamber will help you 


















to serve as a sugar camp. Others 
tapped the trees under the guidance 
of an experienced operator and 
shortly the town was selling maple 
syrup — mostly to tourists who 
stopped to see what was going on. 

Every year since then the camp 
has operated in season. The cabin 
has been enlarged and equipment 
added for making maple candy 
which brings a comfortable profit. 

In addition the camp has become 
a tourist attraction—especially on 
Sundays in syrup season when the 
fire department sponsors Sunday 
breakfasts of “Pancakes with Maple 
Syrup and Sausage—all you can eat 
for a dollar.” 


Busiest of brains 


WHAT may be the world’s busiest 
electrical brain is now turning out 
answers at Detroit’s Wayne Univer- 
sity as part of a $500,000 community 
industrial education project paid for 
by more than a score of Detroit’s 
major industries. 

In spite of its anticipated heavy 
schedule, Dr. Arvid Jacobson, direc- 
tor of the Wayne Computation Labo- 
ratory, doubts if the new calculator 
will ever grow old because of a 
“building-block” construction which 
permits replacement or alteration of 
component paris as they become 
obsolete. 

Primary purpose of the new equip- 


| ment is to train personnel in operat- 


ing the growing number of electronic 
computers. But it will also be used 
for research and to provide answers 
to questions bothering the contribut- 
ing firms. 

In the business and industrial field 
the brain is qualified to undertake 
mathematical problems dealing with 
insurance tables, mortgage amorti- 
zations, artillery firing tables. For 
engineers it could determine stress 
and weight factors of a crankshaft or 
do a complete analysis of the entire 
engine. 

It could, in fact, compute per- 
formance of mechanisms before they 
are even built. 

In design work, it could compute 
dimensions and shapes of such things 
as cams, templates or molds—many 
of which are directly based on alge- 
braic and trigonometric formulae. 


Recent issues 


BUSINESSMEN’S increasing taste 
for information is producing a whole 
new battery of compilations of re- 
search material. 

Among them are an annotated 
bibliography of works on “Manage- 
ment Controls” recently issued by 
the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Com- 
munity Research. The institute of- 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliot Addressing Machine Co., 
155A Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS... 


SEND your new address at 
least 30 days before the date 
of the issue with which it is to 
take effect. Tear address 
label off magazine and send 
it with your new address. The 
Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide 
extra postage. Duplicate 
copies cannot be sent. 
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1615 H Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





fers this guide free to those who 
write to 709 South Westnedge 
Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Meanwhile the Public Library of 
Newark, N. J., has issued a guide to 
Selected Business Directories. Listed 
in three small pamphlets are refer- 
ence books in which it should be pos- 
sible to find anyone who had ever 
done anything in almost any field— 
medicine, business, labor, aviation, 
banking, hardware, mining—to name 
only a few. The list sells for 50 cents 
and is available from the library, 34 
Commerce Street, Newark. 


Churchly sales tips 


ASSAILED from everywhere with 
the warning that “this is the year for 
hard selling,” businessmen might re- 
furbish their ideas in this field by 
finding out what their local churches 
are doing. 

Certainly clergymen and _ their 
parishioners are coming up with 
some novel selling techniques. 

On a recent Sunday, for instance, 
worshippers arrived at an Oxon Hill, 
Md., church to find the entrance 
blocked by bricks. Members of the 
ways and means committee ex- 
plained that the pile could be moved 
if each member bought and carried 
away a solitary brick. Shortly the 
door was clear and the church had a 
comfortable addition to its building 
fund. 

St. James Episcopal Church in 
Hartford, Conn., is paying off a rec- 
tory mortgage with cans on the tables 
in the homes of its congregation. Be- 
fore each meal, every member of the 
family drops a penny into the can. 

When the Mount Zion Baptist 
Church at Pratts Community, Miss., 
ran into difficulty with a $2,900 debt, 
it got hold of a 16 acre patch of land 
and members began raising cotton. 
They sold the crop and paid the debt 
in full. 

A Presbyterian men’s organization 
in Vail, Iowa, bought lean cattle 
which members took home and fat- 
tened—then turned the profits over 
to the church. 

The First Baptist Church in Bluff- 
ton, Ohio, needed $8,000 for repairs. 
The pastor borrowed $1,000 from a 
bank and distributed it among 153 
members. The men bought seed to 
plant in their gardens; women in- 
vested in an upholstery repair shop; 
the youngsters raised and sold rab- 
bits. 

Sales of garden truck, rabbits and 
repairs netted $9,574. 

And from Wellington, New Zea- 
land, comes the story of the Timaru 
Congregational Church which sent a 
flying member up in a plane to 
frighten geese toward hunters who 
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paid ten shillings for the service. 








--. OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
SELLING GUMMED TAPE 


SUPPLE-IZING* cracks the adhesive into 
millions of tiny crevices so water will soak in 
swiftly. The adhesive softens instantaneously 
and penetrates deeper . . . let’s Orange Core 
tape adapt itselt easily to “soft” and 
irregular packages.with minimum rubbing. 
Supple-izing also keeps Orange Core pliable 
. . « makes it easy to handle. 

All these benefits cost nothing extra... 
you get Orange Core for no more than 
ordinary standard tapes. You really have to 
try Orange Core to believe its wonderful 
performance. Send for a free trial roll. 


‘)RANGE CORE 


GUMMED SEALING TAPE 
WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING TAPE 


SUPPLE-IZED 
Teer out this advertisement and clip it to your 
letterhead for a FREE trial offer of Orange 
Core. Mail to: Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., 
Dept. NB4-A, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, NY. 
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Street, Mercer, Penna. 
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IT IS 
THE 
COUNTRY 


SMALL BUSINESS is in the news again. It has been 
there, off and on, for 20 years. It got there in much the 
same way this continent got into the news in 1492. It 
was discovered. 

Before 1933, proximity hid small business from pub- 
lic view. Because it was everywhere it was nowhere, so 
far as public consciousness was concerned. 

Frequently small business itself did not know it was 
small. Many of the Companies of Gentleman Adven- 
turers who financed the exploration and colonizing of 
this continent could qualify as small business under 
today’s fairly arbitrary definitions. 

Even as recently as the 1890’s small business was still 
unrecognized. Then, as now, some concerns were 
bigger than others—a fact which legislators recognized 
by turning their attention to the big ones. Then as now 
some men got rich and some—occasionally the same 
ones—went broke. Some of the busts were spectacular 
Some were quiet fade-outs. 

But always, between the highly successful who 
shipped their carriages to Newport and the inept who 
quit and went to work for somebody else, was the 
unsung multitude who opened early, closed late, and 
built a nation. 

Nobody called them small businessmen. The fact 
was that many of them, unknown beyond the next 
crossroads, were big men by any measurement except, 
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perhaps, by number of employes or dollars in the 
business. 

These men and their fellows supported the churches 
and the schools, paved the streets of the small towns. 
When they saved money they talked it over with the 
local banker who was also a small businessman, in- 
vested it wisely and then retired to warm climates to 
sit in the sun. 

Theirs was a good life and it inspired those who came 
after them to duplicate it if they could. 

Today we are in danger of forgetting that some 
4,000,000 of those who came after are doing just that. 

It is a perverse irony that we should discover small 
business through its problems rather than through its 
contributions. 

Certainly small business has problems but an 
attempt to draw a line between smaller and larger 
businesses and to extend preferential treatment to 
either is no solution of the problem of small business. 

The greater danger is that we overemphasize the 
need for help; that in volunteering to help all small 
business we lead ourselves to believe that all small 
business needs help. 

That way lies chaos because to lose faith in small 
business is to lose faith in America. 

We are what we are today because all over the coun- 
try businessmen—small by definition, big by ambition, 
accomplishment, community contribution—are run- 
ning stores, repair shops, lunch counters, dry cleaning 
establishments the best they know how with no help 
from anybody. 

When they quit trying, we die, no matter what the 
big companies do. 

Let the big companies quit, on the other hand, and 
we will be inconvenienced only so long as it takes to- 
day’s smalls to grow up to meet the need—precisely 
as today’s giants grew. 

To live as we do, we will always need giants. Only 
they can build automobiles, or power plants or rail- 
roads. But without the smalls, the giants die, too. And 
they know it. 

What profit to make an automobile without a local 
dealer to sell it, a filling station to service it, a mechanic 
to tune it up? General Motors depends on some 18,500 
such small businessmen to distribute its products. Why 
run a power plant if nobody sells light bulbs, or 
toasters, or is on hand to fix the broken switch on the 
vacuum cleaner? Why run a railroad except to bring 
house dresses, or shoes or farm machinery to the dealer 
in Duluth? 

Nobody has yet pointed a finger at the retailer, the 
mechanic, the equipment dealer and said, ““You are a 
small business and therefore sick.” 

Nobody had better do it, either, because if we con- 
vince them they are sick we’re all sick. 

Fortunately, for the most part, the small business- 
man is too busy to be sick. 

He runs his business, his local chamber of commerce, 
sits on the school board, is a trustee in the church, a 
member of the city council. Once a week he gets to- 
gether with his fellow small businessmen at the local 
service club and considers what’s wrong with the 
country. 

He would laugh at anyone who told him that, so 
long as nothing is wrong with him, nothing is wrong 
with the country. 

About that he’s mistaken. 

He is the country. 
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Washington Crossing Bridge, Pittsburgh, Pa., was the first 
major structure in the United States to be painted with alu- 
minum paint (1923-4). It has been repainted only three times 
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since then, in 1934, 1946 and 1953. Painting contractor: 1953, 
Johnson Brothers Co., Pittsburgh. Aluminum paint: Puritan 
Paint Co., Pittsburgh. 


Allegheny County paints most of its bridges with Aluminum 


because Aluminum Paint averages 

12 years service. 

Aluminum paint’s outstanding record of protection, beauty 
id service life on this bridge convinced Allegheny County 

(Pa.) officials that there’s no better paint than aluminum 

especially where exposure problems are severe. Result: 

aluminum paint is specified standard protection for the 

majority of the County’s 565 bridges. On one of these, the 

West End Bridge, aluminum paint lasted 18 years before 
mplete repainting was necessary ! 


ALCOA does not make paint. But as the major supplier of 
aluminum pigment to the paint industry, we want aluminum 
paint users to get the kind of service they should from the 
paint they buy. That’s why Alcoa engineers, starting way back 
in 1923, have worked continuously with Allegheny County 
cials in the development of the right aluminum paint for 
From that beginning, aluminum paint has become 
the most widely used paint in the world for bridges . . . and 
other major structures as well. 








We'll be glad to work with your bridge engineers and public 
maintenance people on their paint problems. Write us the 
details today. You will also want our FREE BOOKLET 
Painting with Aluminum, for your files. 


ALCOA ©. 
ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Paint Service Bureau, Aluminum Company of America 
1797-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me your free booklet, Painting with Aluminum. | would like your 


recommendations for painting with aluminum paint 
Name 


Company 


Address 
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City Zone State 
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Com PACT 
MOTOR DESIGN 


There are, as you know, new NEMA Sxandards 
for electric motors ... more power in less space. 


When you look for a new NEMA frame motor, 
look for the one that is built on a solid founda- 
tion...it carries the Fairbanks-Morse Seal of 
Quality. 


The Standards are new.. But the Idea Is Not 


Like the recent Fairbanks-Morse developments 
in other lines, the new F-M motor is the result 
of a basic engineering philosophy: More Per- 
formance in Less Space—a 120-year tradition 
at Fairbanks-Morse. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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“ag FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS e DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 
AND ENGINES + PUMPS « SCALES + RAIL CARS + HOME 
WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT « FARM MACHINERY - MAGNETOS 











